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Did you know... 


THAT SELVA has their own large Factory Building dedicated 


exclusively to the manufacture <a of Dance Shoes © 


of the finest workmanship and materials... 


THAT SELVA has greatly increased their Mail Order Depart- 


to handle the overwhelming demand from every 


THAT SELVA always has a tremendous stock of Dance Shoes 


Taps on hand for immediate 


shipment 


Write for your FREE copy of 
“SELVA DANCE FASHIONS THEATRICALBFOOTWEAR 


OF 1948” and for descriptive 
circular of “Fred Astaire Tap” 
SELVA’s latest achievement. 


1607 Broadway - New York 19, N. Y. 


ment — 
part of the country ey a 
THAT SELVA has doubled their Manpower ct and enlarged 
their Shipping Department Py to assure dependable and 
| 
prompt delivery 
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TODAYS CHARM SCHOOL 


¢ Today's charm school is the dance school where American children learn to be poised and graceful . . . 
learn to dance for the enchantment of feminine charm. 


e To serve your every dancing need this fall, Capezio, and its agencies, are ready with specialized shoes 
designed with the same functional perfection that has made Capezio products the overwhelming choice of 
the profession for over sixty years. They have found, and you will find, that the right equipment is essen- 
tial to your dancing success, 


e Make the Capezio Agency your shopping center for all your dancing needs . . . they have Capezio shoes 
for all forms of dance. By insisting on Capezio products, you are insisting on true economy for there is no 
compromise with quality. 
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AUGUSTA, GA. 
Rosenthal's Star Brand Shoes 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
E. M. Scarbrough & Sons 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
S. Dalsheimer & Bros. 
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Federal Shoe Store 
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Capezio 
BRADFORD, PA. 
Ash Shoe Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
D. M. Read Co. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
Baker, Bros. 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
Pondfield Shoe Shop 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Kingsway Shoes, Inc. 
Marty's Bootery 
Robert Rubin 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Winter's 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
James J. Condon & Sons, Inc. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
The Diamond 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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1612 Broadway at 49th. 
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THESE STORES ARE AUTHORIZED CAPEZIO AGENCIES 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
F. & R. Lazarus 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Offer... 


The best bargain 
imaginable in dance Christ- 
mas cards... 


1 Box 25 Cards and 
$2.00 


100 Cards and Envel- 
opes to match $6.00 


Envelopes 


* Plus Envelope 
Ready for your signature, to 
be sent out as a token of 
your holiday greetings. 


* YOU CANNOT... 
DUPLICATE THIS 


PRICE ANYWHERE 


Fill in the Coupon below and 
be ready when the holiday rush 
starts crowding in on you. 


DANCE MAGAZINE 
503 West 33rd Street 


sets of 
25 Cards and Envelopes 
at $2.00 a set 


oe sets of 100 Cards and Envel- 
opes at $6.00 per set. 


MONEY ORDER IS ENCLOSED a 


A VERY SPECIAL 
Pre-Xmas 


*& They're in red and green on 
a fine stock. 

*® Dance figures on the cover. 

A Decorative Merry Christ- 
mas and... 
A Happy New Year on the 
inside of the french fold. 


Threat 
to 
Ballet— 


How Shall We Meet It? 


OOD music, opera and ballet are to the soul what food is to the body; they 
nourish it. The soul is in danger of starvation at this point in our cultural 
history if the present threat to the Metropolitan Opera and the Ballet 

Theatre becomes more acute. It grows dark on our cultural horizon. Shall we 
stir ourselves NOW to save the arts or not? 


The ballet, any art, needs support to survive. It is not a fact that art can 
exist in a vacuum, for the artist only. If Support is not forthcoming from liberal 
patrons, it must be forthcoming from the state, and if not from the state then | 
the masses must support it. In this century at least, in our own country, the 
masses to support ballet simply do not exist, at least not in numbers equal to the 
COST of production of ballet. Yes, the audience is getting larger all the time, 
but it does not keep pace with the operating costs of ballet. Those have soared 
incredibly, disproportionately high. 


And how shall we save ballet while audiences are growing and in the making ? 
To paraphrase the old saw, it seems to me that now is the time for all men of 
good will to come to the aid of the party. Those associated with the arts and 
ballet, whether in theatre or school, could give a demonstration of their interest 
in the survival of ballet by the practical method of supporting at least one organi- 
zation now in existence for the express purpose of supporting a native American 
company, to wit: the Ballet Theatre Foundation. As little as a $1.00 contribution 
sent to Ballet Theatre Foundation would be a welcome sign that you, the public 
will not let ballet disappear, that you want to insure its future. 


But what is really wanted is net an organization for the security of one 
company only, but a foundation to secure the future of any and all companies, 
an organization that will cover a much wider field in ballet and dance. If such 
a foundation or association were supported by your patronage, ballet would be 
assured a bright future in this country, with or without the support of generous 


individuals. 


Will you write me your reaction to such a plan? Let me know what your 
attitude is to the future of ballet. 


Yours for American cultural life. lived to its fullest. 


Sincerely yours, 
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DANCE FILMS 


| "Spanish Gypsies” | 


Juan Salido and other artists perform exciting fla- 
meneco songs and dances in a grotto in Sacro-Monte, 
Granada. 10 16mm. sound, b/w. Rental, 
2.50 per day. Sale, $30.00. Write for catalog. 


D. D. LIVINGSTON 


| 39 East 35 St.. New York 16, N. Y. OR 9-1677 | 


DANCE EDUCATORS 
of AMERICA 


Announces Two Important Fall 


Events For Dance Teachers 


DEA members attend annually, at no extra 
cost over annual dues, several One-Day Ma- 


terial Sessions featuring outstanding faculties. 
Members unable to attend in person receive 
by mail the notes of dances presented at 


these sessions. 


NEXT REGULAR MEETING 


Sunday, Oct. 10, ? a.m. to 5 p.m. (Open to 
members in good standing, and to candidates 


for membership.) 


NEXT OPEN MEETING 


Sunday, Nov. 28, 9 a.m. to |0 p.m. (Non- 
members may attend this session on payment 


of nominal fee.) 


Complete details on request to: 


THOMAS E. PARSON, Sec.-Treas. 
140-10 Franklin Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 


oF AMES 


MATIONAL ORGANIZATION mE 
EW YORK CiTyY 


Dance Capital of the World 


CHICAGO NAT'L ASS'N DANCING MASTERS 
Back Normal School & Convention Book~« 
Single Sheet Reutines. Bargain Prices. 
Dance Books & Routines. Send for folder 
Fdna Christensen Wm J. Ashton, Seet*y 


President 20 EK. Jackson 
Chicago 4, 
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LETTERS the Editor 


Lifar ad finitum: Pro and Con 


Dear Sir: 


I read in your magazine the announce- 
ment of the first appearance in America of 
the Opera ballet of Paris. Isn't this the 
same which survived the German occupa- 
tion by grace of God and Serge Lifar? As 
I get it, Lifar carried collaboration to the 
point where it wasn’t even necessary, and 
this is well known in France itself. So 
aren't the Opera dancers in a sense tacit 
collaborators to Lifar’s collaboration if they 
were willing to accept the support of a 
collaborator? Just asking. 

Whose idea was it anyhow to celebrate 
the Jubilee of greater New York’ City by 
bringing over foreign dancers? What's the 
matter with ours? What great patriot is 
responsible for this hocus-pocus anyhow? 

Every loyal New Yorker and American 
ought to demonstrate his attitude toward 
the collaborators of the Collaborator by 
avoiding the City Center when they play 
there and by packing it when American 
dancers play there. 


Emphatically yours, 


Stella Hodges 
Riverdale, N. Y. 


* 


Dear Editor: 


The sad news that Ballet Theatre is to 
cancel its Fall tour, although hard on a 
ballet lover's nervous system, is at least 
alleviated by the news that America is to 
get a glimpse of the Paris Opera Ballet at 
the City Center in September. This comes 
at a time when some of us are beginning 
to get the creepy feeling that the Great 
Ice Age of the ballet-barren early 19 hun- 
dreds is again encroaching upon us. 


We need such visitors if we are not to 
fall into a morass of inbred ballet nation- 
alism. No matter whether first rate or 
third, the Paris ballet is thrice welcome 
by all except the lunatic fringe which will 
no doubt hop up and down and squeal 
hysterically about the untouchable Serge 
Lifar. 


Well, I hold no brief for M. Lifar who 


made his own collaborator’s bed, but | 
think we will some day regret that we 


Constantine 


Herman Boden and Bella Lewitzky in 
Lester Horton's “The Beloved”, a dance 
of suspicion culminating in violence. This 
pair, as well as the others in the Horton 
group will appear at the Dance Theatre 
in Hollywood this month in new Horton 
works. 


have allowed prejudice to blind us to the 
hard fact that Lifar rescued the Paris Opera 
ballet from the quicksands and made it 
something to reckon with. The dancers in 
the Opera can hardly be blamed for their 
loyalty to him. To be otherwise would be 
tantamount to biting the hand that feeds 
you, and we all like to feed, eh? 

As a nation, we are as guilty of narrow 
nationalism as any other. Nationalism is 
nationalism, no matter how you slice it; 
it leads to prejudice, hatred, War. During 
the first World War, our stupidity led us 
into such errors as banning the music of 
Wagner from the Metropolitan Opera be- 
cause he was a German — dead a quarter 
of a century before the War, of course, but 
still, a dead German. 

Now the local lunatic set is getting all 
warmed up for a similar orgy. No doubt 
obout it; they will find a way to picket or 
otherwise make asses of themselves, with 
all the charm of a party of witchburners 
following the condemned to the stake. 

These I think I could stand; they are 
so patently the sheep that go to witch- 
burnings and lend themselves to torturing 
of the unpopular. It is the other set which 
inspires me with more intense nausea. 
These are the crowd who for years have 
been yipping like Comanches about Lifar 


-and the Paris Opera Ballet and what they 


would say and what they would do if 
that crowd ever showed up here. Well — 
just watch this crowd join the Paris dan- 
cers over cocktails (gratis, of course) with 
their cute little fingers crooked just so and 
slavering in three languages over the Col- 
laborator. Just watch. Phew! 


Yours sincerely, 


Perry Whitman 
New York City 


* 


continued on page 35 


ARTHUR MAHONEY 
SCHOOL BALLET REPERTORY 


THE SCHOOL FOR PERFECTION 


DAILY CLASSES FOR: 
BEGINNERS — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED — PROFESSIONAL 


CLASSES THRU AUGUST 


THALIA MARA 


BALLET TECHNIQUE — TOE 
SUPPORTED CLASSICAL ADAGIO 
CHARACTER — SPANISH 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN BALLET TECHNIQUE FOR CHILDREN 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


117 WEST 54TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 5-9332 
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ASSOCIATED ARTS CENTER 


743 EIGHTH AVE. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-1183 


COMPLETE DANCE EDUCATION 
UNDER ONE 


A unique center where the presentation of fresh ideals and new ideas are 
considered the basis for study, work and action. “Under one roof” music. 
drama and art are correlated to dance. Strictly graded classes, limited en- 
rollment, are designed to fit the particular need of the individual (adult, 
child, layman or professional) so as_to develop personal creative 


expression. 


BALLET * * MADAME DE BAYSER 

CHOREUTICS & EUKINETICS ANGIOLA SARTORIO 
BALLET & ADAGIO + *« ALFREDO CORVINO 
ORIENTAL * * MARIA MOYA 

MODERN « * JEAN ERDMAN « * ELEANOR GOFF 
TAP RUTH WALTON 

PRIMITIVE * * JEAN LEON DESTINE 

BALLROOM « * DONALD SAWYER & FACULTY 
MODIFIED DUNCAN « « KATHLEEN HINNI 

FOLK *« * NORMAN & DOROTHY LAWSON 
SPANISH, CHARACTER «© « to be announced later 
MUSIC FOR DANCERS « *« CAMILLA DE LEON 


Kegistration: September 13th. 
10 a | ferm begins: 
September aa 7th. 
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That part of the Golden Jubilee of the 
Greater City of New York which will be 
celebrated in dance at the City Center of 
New York from September 21 through 
October 3 will be celebrated, if you will 
study the calendar elsewhere in these 
pages, with 13 performances by foreign 
dancers and one performance by native 
dancers, a fine division of labour achieved 
by the resourceful Committee. And as 


long as we ARE looking at the brillig 
arrangements, we note that the first re- 
appearance of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in a decade, was artfully set for the same 
period as that of the Jubilee at the Center, 


Dama Alicia Alonso, of Ballet Theatre. The 
title goes with the decoration the ballerina 
wears on her “Theme and Variations” cos- 
tume. The award, solicited on her behalf 
by Havana cultural society, was presented 
to her at the Auditorium Theatre in Ha- 
vana, Cuba when she was guest star at 
a performance of the Fokine ballet “Les 
Sylphides”. The Carlos Manuel de Ces- 
pedes Medal, as it is called, is conferred 
by the Cuban Government for signal 
achievement in the Arts. It is the highest 
civilian award granted by the Cuban 
government. Alicia Alonso is the first 
dancer to receive such an honour. The 
actual decoration was presented to Miss 
Alonso's mother in Cuba and received by 
the dancer in New York in May, when this 
photo was taken of her in her dressing 
room. 


a move which can hardly be attributed 
to the Ballet Russe, whose bookings at 
the Met were set months before those at 
the Center. The battered and purse-lean 
public, torn between the Center and the 
Met, can make its choice, but IF houses 
don't fill to capacity at one and the same 
time, in what direction shall we turn our 
gnashing teeth, when the gnashing really 
begins? 


continue to 


The ex deus machinas 
blithely operate behind the scenes during 
times which produce the dismaying can- 
cellations of the seasons of Ballet Theatre 
and the Metropolitan Opera. Before any 
dancers start jumping off cliffs, let it be 


said that there is a silver lining; the 
cancellations are temporary. 

The Metropolitan Opera, which employs 
a complement of some 45 dancers, not to 
mention its hundreds of other artists and 
musicians, stagehands, etc. regretfully an- 
nounces that it may have to omit its 
1948-49 season; reason given: operating 
costs outdistance box office plus donations 
plus subscription. 

The Ballet Theatre, first and first-rate 
American ballet company, which employs 
a complement of 40 dancers, as well as 
others, will suspend activities until Jan- 
uary,. 1949. The first part of its 10th annual 
cross-country tour has been cancelled: 
reason given: increased production and 
operating costs, added to unsettled con- 
ditions in the theatre generally have 
influenced the management's decision. 
Ballet Theatre, the record shows, needs 
roughly a quarter of a million to see it 
through a season. For nine fair or foul 
seasons, it has been forthcoming — from 
the generous hands of Lucia Chase, who 
has been administrative director of Ballet 
Theatre, jointly with Oliver Smith, for the 
past two seasons. Some _ intemperate 
tongues have charged Miss Chase with 
losing interest. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. If circumstances beyond 
her control had not prevented, she should 
have seen B.T. off in 1948-49 despite a 
deficit. This seems the auspicious his- 
torical moment for whatever public ballet 
has to demonstrate its loyalty by support 
of the Ballet Theatre Foundation, which 
aims to raise a sum of $200,000 in tax- 
exempt donations and public subscrip- 
tions, enough to insure the continued life 
of Ballet Theatre. Declarations of interest 
and loyalty, which the Editor of DANCE 
gets in the mail in abundance, are good, 
but dollars are better. 

* 

Right in line with the effort to save 
native culture, comes along Billy Rose 
who says he can save the Met, probably 
by flooding it and turning it into an 
aquacade. Everybody in the theatrical 


world, in fact, except Mickey Mouse, has 
come forth with a plan to save the Met, 
but so far the only prominent person in 
the theatre to offer to be the saviour of 
Ballet Theatre is Lincoln Kirstein, guiding 
force behind The Ballet Society. In an 
interview given to one Robert Wahls of 
the New York Daily News (distorted to 
the point where it read like a comic strip) 
Kirstein suggested that he would be will- 
ing to take over that part of the Ballet The- 
atre repertory which is classic and bury 
the psychological and contemporary works 
in musical comedy, where they belong! 
How this master plan would save Ballet 
Theatre is too subtle to become readily 
apparent to the naked eye. To this naked 
eye it looked like a plan to swallow the 
Ballet Theatre alive. 
* 

If the foregoing events have any mean- 
ing for dancers, they should at least 
sharply teach the lesson that the dancer 
needs a powerful organization behind 
him in the theatre, working for him as 
the IATSE works for stagehands, as AFM 
works for musicians. This writer makes no 
attack on existing theatrical unions which 
harbour dancers as minority members, 
but merely suggests that it is time dancers 
got out of organizations where they rank 
no more than step-children and organize 
one peculiarly devoted to dancers. I[nas- 
much as union history is full of precedent 
which reveals that segments in the theatre 
have broken from parent unions to form 
independent unions (to the advantage of 
all concerned) and have retained affilia- 
tion with parent unions, there seems no 
reason why the projected NATIONAL 
DANCE ASSOCIATION cannot become 
the over-all parent union of professional 
dancers (a beautiful dream). 

NDA, as all too few people are aware, 
has been in formation since January ot 
this year, when at its first public meeting 
at the Museum of Modern Art, a body of 
prominent dancers and other persons sym- 
pathetic to the interests of dance, met to 
plan the NDA. 

On that occasion, hundreds of dancers 
rallied to the cause, some of them perhaps 
because a stimulating concert variety 
program was being offered. Since that 
time, the executives and officers of NDA 
have commented on the fact that the 
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dancer has lapsed back into apathy. 
APATHY — that is the disease. Not 


individuals, but as a class, American 
professional dancers are an apathetic 
lot—content to let their affairs be planned 
or muddled according to the interests of 
exploiting or sympathetic parties. Touch 
and go—it might be this way or the other 
way—whatever happens, the dancer goes 
along without protest, like so many sheep. 

What will the American professional 
dancer do with the NATIONAL DANCE 
ASSOCIATION? 

AT LAST comes a bitterly won organi- 
zation, ready to champion the cultural 
and economic cause of the dancer: will 
the dancer support it? 

Since that first meeting in January, the 
organization has been in the throes of 
mere legal construction. It was not until 
the end of June that it received its charter 


as an organization from the State of 
New York. 

The first bulletin of the NDA is out and 
we quote: 


“The National Dance Association, a 
non-profit making, non-political organiza- 
tion, has come into being to serve dance 
in America. 

“It is not interested in any single way 
of dance or in any single dance person- 
ality but in dance and dancers. To serve 
dance to the fullest, NDA must do two 
things: 

Unite dancers to campaign for the ac- 
tivity they represent and in which they 
find, or hope to find, their livelihood and 
to interest, stimulate, develop and enlarge 
America’s group of dance consumers, the 
public. 

“NDA’'s aims are to foster dance arts in 
America by activities at home and abroad 


through: 
a. Sponsoring, aiding and stimulating 
wide and intelligent interest; 


b. Sponsoring, aiding and stimulating 
extension of activities beyond pres- 
ent limitations; 

c. Obtaining and providing information; 

d. Furthering study and activity through 
educational agencies; 

e. Aiding in the collection and the pres- 
ervation of historical and documen- 
tary material; 

f. Co-operating with other groups, or- 
ganizations and institutions whose 
aims are consonant with those ol 
this organization. 

These are the general aims, the general 
functions. 

“Immediate projects of NDA include the 
establishment of a subway circuit over 
which to tour a series of programs pre- 
ceded by a lecturer with. wherever pos- 
sible, motion picture materials; the raising 
of funds to establish such circuits on a 
national plane; to hold dance festivals at 
least every two years in various parts of 
the country; to investigate conditions over 
the nation relative to the types and num- 
bers of performances now being given and 
the local machinery available for sponsor- 
ing touring and local dance attractions; 
to launch a program for the: co-ordination 
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of dance studies in educational institu- 
tions so that duplication may be avoided 
and results of research quickly dissemi- 
nated; to investigate the possibilities and 
potentialities of dance motion pictures; to 
raise funds for a dance theatre plan, a 
permanent dance home in New York City 
to study matters pertaining to welfare and 
relief of members in straitened circum- 
stances and to issue bulletins and appro- 
priate publications as an information serv- 
ice to members. Committees are already 
preparing to work on several of these 
INFORMATION REGARDING MEMBERSHIP 
in the NATIONAL DANCE ASSOCIATION 

There are two classes of membership in 
the NDA. 

1. Class A consists of non-professional 

members; 
2. Class B consists of professional mem- 
bers. 

Any non-professional person may become 
a CLASS A member. He is entitled to a 
free subscription; to any bulletins issued 
by the NDA; to reductions in the price of 
tickets to affairs sponsored by NDA, and 
to such other rights and privileges that the 
Board of Directors may from time to time 
prescribe. Membership dues for Class A 
members are $5.00 a year. Students are 
eligible as Class A members at $2.50 a 
year. 

CLASS B 


Any professional person may become a 


Class B member. This includes dancers, 


choreographers, teachers, composers, 
writers, designers, actors, musicians, tech- 
nicians, producers, directors, managers, 


agents, and, in general, all persons whose 
professional activities are directly or in- 
directly related to or associated with the 
dance. 

Class B members have the same privi- 
leges as Class A members plus the right 
to vote for the Board of Directors (the 
policy making body of the corporation). 
Their dues shall be $10.00 a year. 

Those who read these lines and wish to 
line up in FAVOUR of the continued life of 
dance in America, do so by writing for 
membership application in the NDA. Send 
your letter to NATIONAL DANCE ASSOCI- 
ATION, 1430 Broadway. Empire Theatre 
Building. New York City. 

* 

John Martin of the New York Times ap- 
peared before the assembled student body 
at Connecticut College at New London, a 
week before the dance festival, to speak 
about the foregoing project, the National 
Dance Association. The reaction was grat- 
ifying. 

* 
AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL at New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


The campus of the Connecticut College, 
hiagh above the Thames River and the mel!- 
low hills of Connecticut was the beautiful 


setting for an extraordinary event in con- 


Erie M. Sanford 


TED SHAWN and Stefan Lorant, author of the book “The New World” which was the 
inspiration for the new Shawn ballet “Minuet for Drums” (premiered at Jacobs Pillow 
on August 27th) is shown some of the costumes and wigs designed and executed in 
the workroom of the Jacobs Pillow Theatre by John Christian. 
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temporary dance history. Not since the 
pre-war days at Bennington has a more 
representative section of contemporary 
dance been on display, nor to greater ef- 
fect, than at the 10 day festival at New 
London. 

Comprehensive reviews will appear in 
our next, the October issue. In passing, we 
will note that four new works were un- 
veiled, the “Wilderness Stair” (Diversion of 
Angels) with choreography of Martha Gra- 
ham, and with decors by Isamu Noguchi 
and score by Norman dello Joio; “The 
Strangler” with choreography by Erick 
Hawkins, with a score by Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu, a solo dance by Pauline Koner called 
“Voice in the Wilderness,” and “Coryban- 
tic”, danced by Jose Limon and Company, 
with choreography by Doris Humphrey, 
with score by Bela Bartok. 

Miss Graham’‘s new work (in which she 
does not appear) is a pure dance compo- 
sition, arranged for ten dancerg. Miss Hum- 
phrey’s “Corybantic’, in spite of its ap- 
parent return to the Greek, is contemporary 
in comment. Mr. Hawkins’ new work, “The 
Strar.gler” is based on the legend of Oedi- 
pus and the Sphinx. 

Rather remarkable was the program 
credit in “Wilderness Stair” which attrib- 
uted the decors to Isamu Noguchi, but, al- 
though one looked around rather 
thoroughly, no evidence of any decor was 
visible. Is this supposed to be a variation 


of the famous story of the Emperor and his 
New Clothes? No harm in asking? 

Sophie Maslow’s new work, Champion”, 
based on the Ring Lardner story of the 
same name, although not strictly a new 
work, because it has been seen twice in 
the last season of the New Dance Group 
on Broadway in May, should properly be 
included in this group as a new work. 

louis Horst conducted performances of 
the Graham Company and Robert Corn- 
man conducted for the Limon Group. 

* 
SEEN around the Campus at the Festival: 

The audience which flocked to the festi- 
val at New London afforded a heartening 
spectacle. They came from as far away as 
California, Canada, Mexico, Europe. The 
distinguished names are far too many to 
list. The press was well represented; even 
critics from England were in evidence. 

Miss Patricia Reynolds, a British critic 
and Journalist who attended the Festival 
on behalf of several British theatre publi- 
cations, observes for the record that 
Antferican modern dance seems to an out- 
sider to be one of the real contributions to 
American culture and art. From what she 
observed at the Festival and elsewhere she 
comments that modern dance seems to be 
a peculiarly American phenomenon. 

Yuriko, who was absent from the stage, 
was missed. She was in evidence in the 
audience, however, at all performances. 


Her defection is only temporary; she is 
awaiting a blessed event in November. 
Just for the record, it must have been a 
fairly new sensation for the students and 
performers at Connecticut College. Curfew 
rang at 10:00 PM! That meant an inexor- 
ably locked dormitory door at 10:01. ... 


Arthur Mahoney has created the dances 
for the historical pageant climaxing the 
Reading-Berks County Bicentennial to be 
given at the Reading, Pa. Fair Grounds 
September 3-6. 

Mr. Mahoney will dance in the pageant, 
as well as direct it. He has selected 
local residents to portray the roles of 
such historical figures as Thomas and 
Richard Penn, founders of Reading and 
Berks County, Daniel Boone, and Conrad 
Weiser, Reading’s most colorful patriot 
during the Indian Wars. 

* 

Sara Yancey Belknap’s forthcoming 
dance index titled “Guide to Dance Pe- 
riodicals” is about to come off the press, 
an invaluable guide to students, dancers, 
librarians and readers of diverse in- 
terests. It will feature articles, pictures 
and subject headings in all principal 
periodicals (dance) published in the 
English language. The index is arranged 
so that all data on a dancer falls together; 
photographers are named wherever pos- 
sible. See October issue for further details. 
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The Curtain Rises on a New Season 


pee MAHARAM” for every costuming 
problem . . . because we’ve been on our toes all summer 
long assembling a new collection of delightfully different 
fabrics, trimmings and accessories that will glamorize your 


Won’t you come to see us at any of our convenient 
showrooms, or write for samples? There’s a complete Pat- 
tern and Sketch Service available, too. 


ST. LOUIS 
927 Century Bidg. 


“The House of Service” 


LOS ANGELES 


1113 Se. Les Angeles S?. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
IN SEPTEMBER 


(New York City) 


BALLET RUSSE de MONTE CARLO at the 
Metropolitan Opera House: September 
18- October 10. 

PARIS OPERA BALLET at the City Center 
of New York: September 21-26: October 
2 and 3. 

* 

RAM GOPAL and Company at the City 
Center of New York: September 30, 
October 1, 2, (mat.) (3 mat.). 

* 

CHARLES WEIDMAN and Company at the 
City Center of New York: September 27. 

The Weidman Company will dance: 

And Daddy Was a Fireman 

Flickers 

A House Divided 

Lynchtown 

Fables for our Times 

* 

Complete programs for the Paris Opera 

Ballet are as follows: 

Tuesday and Wednesday Evenings, Sep- 

tember 2lst and 22nd 
SUITE IN WHITE 
THE KNIGHT AND THE MAIDEN 

Thursday and Friday Evenings, Septem- 

ber 23rd and 24th 
CASTOR AND POLLUX 
MIRAGES 
CRYSTAL PALACE 

Saturday Mat., September 25th 
(NO PERFORMANCE) 

Saturday Evening, September 25th 
THE TWO PIGEONS 
ISTAR 
SALAD 

Sunday Mat., September 26th 
THE WISE ANIMALS 
PORT OF CALL 
LA PERI 
GALA EVENING 

Sunday Evening, September 26th 
THE TWO PIGEONS 
ISTAR 
SALAD 

Tuesday and Wednesday Evenings, Sep- 

tember 28th and 29th 
ELVIRE 
PUNCH AND THE COP 
DIVERTISSEMENT 

Thursday, September 30th — Friday, Oc- 

tober lst 
(IN PHILADELPHIA) 

Saturday Evening, October 2nd 
CASTOR AND POLLUX 
MIRAGES 
CRYSTAL PALACE 

Sunday Evening, October 3rd 
SUITE IN WHITE 
THE KNIGHT AND THE MAIDEN 
Ram Gopal, who recently completed ex- 

tended engagements in London and Paris, 

will lead his Hindu Ballet through “The 

Dance of the Setting Sun”, “The Dance of 

Radha", “Garuda — The Golden Eagle”, 

“Cobra Devil Dance", Rajput Serenade of 

Love", ‘“Manipuri Folk Dance“, and other 


please turn to page 38 
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Manufacturer 


Practice and Recital Togs 
“Swing” 


Red or Blue Dots piping to match, 
with Panties and ZIPPER 


Solid Colors 


White 
Powder Blue...... “ 
= 
“ 


and other combinations to order. 
Ask for your color. 


Please send for 
1949 catalogue to — 


A. Chatila & Co. 
1776 — 59th St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


BACK TO DANCE SCHOOL 


- 
With the right kind 
of dance equipment 


in Chicago Theatrical Shoe Co. shoes and 
accessories you'll find all the qualities es- 
sential to a skillful performance — with 
authentic style and long wearing ability 
as well. Place your orders now. We are 
organized to render speedy service no 
matter how large your requirements. 
Special prices on quantity lots, 


Write for illustrated catalog of 
complete line handmade toe, 
ballet, tap-shoes and studio 


CHICAGO THEATRICAL SHOE CO. 
159 N. Wabash Ave. ‘ 33 John R. S#. 
Chicago 1, Ill. Detroit 26, Mich. 


For 
NOVELTY COSTUME FABRICS 


Consult 1600 B d 
Associated Fabrics Co. you 
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On the eve of its first quest appearance 


in terms of tradition, history 
and romance .... 


Photograph of the Opera taken in 1945. 


HE Parts Opera — what visions and recollections that 
name calls forth -— that evening when we passed for 
the first time through the entrance hall to the marble 
grand staircase where the Garde Republicaine were ranged 
on the steps for the “Soiree de Gala’. Up this staircase 
s shionable world of Paris. seeking their seats in 
asses the fashionab| ld of P king tl t 
the orchestra stalls or in the three tiers of loges (boxes) 
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in America — we sum up the Opera Ballet School 


by courtesy of Music Division of the New York Public Library 


The 
OPERA 
BALLET 


and 


SCHUUL 


by A. E. TWYSDEN 


Above. The fourth balcony is the Amphitheatre from which 
there is an excellent view of the whole house, including the 
painted ceiling of the dome and the enormous crystal chan- 
delier, specially designed to cast a becoming light on the 
audience. When the curtain rises we are astounded at the 
size of the stage, and with reason, for large as is the audi- 
torium, the stage is even larger. 
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The entr'actes are usually lengthy, but we follow the cur- 
rent fashion and promenade up and down the Grand Foyer 
over the entrance hall, resplendent with gilded columns, 
sculpture, painted ceiling, and crystal chandeliers. 

The orchestra is excellent, the performance sparkling and 
beautifully staged, but even the best things must have an end, 
and we find ourselves once more in the street looking back 
at the now dark and silent building with its dome sil- 
houetted against the soft night sky and wonder what stories 
it could tell. 

The present theatre is the eleventh in direct line to have 
been occupied, under various names, by what was originally 
the “Academie Royale de Musique et de Danse”, and is now 
the Theatre National de L’Opera. The island site now oc- 
cupied by the Opera was cleared in 1860, and the surround- 
ing streets, including the Avenue de (Opera, were laid out 
or adapted at the same time. The architect of the new Opera 
was Charles Garnier who supervised the entire construction 
which was completed in 1874. The building covers nearly 
three acres of ground and contains thirty-five Kilometres 
(twenty-two miles) of corridors, innumerable staircases, and 
has no less than seven thousand five hundred and ninety- 
three doors with keys. The underground portion of the stage 
is very deep to allow for mechanical effects, trap doors, etc., 
while beneath the lowest basement there runs an _ under- 
ground river. Beyond that part of the theatre frequented by 
the public lies a larger and almost unknown portion which 
houses the Museum and Archives of the Opera, the offices of 
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Steel engraving showing view of the Opera in 1874, the first year 
of its most recent historical aspect. This building, designed and 
constructed by Charles Garnier, was the successor to the Opera 


which was founded under the name “Academie Royale de 


Musique et de Danse” by its first founder, Louis XIV. 


the administration, dressing-rooms, storage and work rooms, 
the Foyer de la Danse and the Foyer de Chant, rehearsal 
rooms, a canteen open to artists of four of the State theatres 
(the Opera, the Opera Comique, the Comedie Francaise, and 
the Palais de Chaillot), and a complete ballet school! 


The ballet school of the Opera is the oldest of its kind in 
the world, for it is in fact that same Academie de la Danse 
founded by Louis XIV in 1661, and which has continued 
without a break through wars and revolutions until the 
present day. Let us, therefore. obtain permission from the 
Director of the Opera, Mr. Hirsch, to visit the ballet school 
and learn something of its methods of training. The permit 
being granted we shall be directed to the office of Mr. Ave- 
line. Maitre de Ballet and Director of the school, who will 
invite us to visit the “Classes des Stagiaires” any evening 
except Thursday at 5 P.M. These “Stagiaires” are the 
children. boys and girls, who wish to enter the Ballet School. 
They must be between eight and twelve years of age and 
able to pass a strict medical examination conducted by the 
Opera physician, after which those who appear best equipped 
physically for a dancing career are selected by the Directors 
and professors of the school for a “stage” or trial period 
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of several months. How strict these examinations are may 
be judged by the fact that on a recent occasion only eighteen 
out of over four hundred candidates were accepted for trial. 

During their period as “Stagiaires” the children attend 
school as usual and come to the Opera at 5 P.M. for a class 
lasting one hour. No classes are held on Thursdays, as that 
day is a whole holiday in all French schools, but the children 
work as usual on Saturdays. The dancing classes are held 
in two large class-rooms immediately under the roof, lighted 
by huge skylights. The floors of the rooms slope at exactly 
the same angle as that of the stage and the walls at the lower 
end are composed of mirrors. There is a “barre” on both 
sides and at the upper end of the room. Here are ranged 
twenty-five little girls in all sorts of dresses from embroid- 
ered muslins to Tyrolean dirndls, since for the trial period 
no special costume is required. In the other room is about 
the same number of little boys, in equally varied attire. 
Classes last one hour each day for a period of several months, 
after which an examination takes place, and those children 
who prove suitable are admitted to the Ballet School while 
the remainder are dismissed. This procedure is repeated 
every year. The “stagiaires’ who are accepted pass into the 
third division of the school, where they will be required to 
provide themselves with a plain white tunic and knickers of 
approved pattern, and will be allowed one pair of ballet 
shoes each month by the management. They are now “Rats 
de Opera” (Opera Rats), a name acquired many years ago 
when the child students were supposed to have been always 
in motion and always hungry! The life of the “rats” is now 
strictly ordered. Each morning both boys and girls attend 
the Public School in the rue Ville l’Eveque; those who live 
near may lunch at home before going to the Opera, the 
remainder eat in the school canteen and then are conducted 
to the Opera by their surveillante, where they are joined by 
their comrades. There is a school-room on the same floor as 
the dancing-classes where the different divisions of boys and 
girls learn special subjects from visiting teachers before or 
after their dancing lesson. 

At 4 P.M. when the school day ends, the boys and girls 
wait in the porter’s lodge for their parents to come and 
take them home. : 

Each division has one hour’s dancing lesson each day and 
the discipline is strict, no talking or unnecessary moving 
about the class room being permitted, and no parents or 
onlookers are ever allowed. 

Examinations are held each year on the stage of the Opera 
before specially selected judges, and every pupil tries to 
pass into the division next above him. Progress in school 
subjects is as essential as good dancing, for a child who 
neglects her books in favour of her dancing will be obliged 
to remain where she is for another year. For these examin- 
ations each girl must provide herself with a “tutu”, and 
before 1939 such tutus were worn at all classes. During the 
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war. however, materials were so difficult to come by that the 
regulations were relaxed and pupils wore whatever they could 
procure. Now the Directors have decided on plain white 
tunics to be worn from this coming September when the new 
school term begins. “Tutus” will continue to be rigeur for 
the examinations. By the time a pupil has been six or seven 
years in the school she should have reached the first division, 
have passed her school “Certificat d'Etudes” and be ready 
to qualify for the corps de ballet of the Opera. If she passes 
her examinations successfully and her study record is good, 
she may be “engaged” provided there are enough vacancies 
in the corps de ballet, but no pupil is ever “engaged” under 
the age of fourteen or without having obtained the Certificat 
d'Etudes. Many pupils are dismissed each year, some for 
failure to work properly and others because of physical dis- 
abilities —- too tall, too short, too fat, etc. 

While in the school the children appear from time to time 
on the stage, in operas or ballets where children are required, 
but principally as pages in the operas. On these occasions 
the pupils eat their dinner at the Opera canteen between the 
end of class and the performance. 

Passing from the School to the corps de ballet the ex-pupil 
finds him or herself in the Deuxieme Quadrille. Class is now 
ftom 9:30 to 10:30 in the morning; there are rehearsals in 
the afternoon and performances in the evenings, but for the 
most part the dancers of the Deuxieme Quadrille appear only 
in the operas. Next year’s examination may lead some of 
them into the Premiere Quadrille which forms the main part 
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Carlotta Zambelli, ballet mistress of the Opera 
ballet, supervises barre in the Foyer de la Danse. 
The dancers are not students; they are members 
of the corps de ballet. 
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of the corps de ballet in the actual ballet performances as 
distinct from the opera ballets. The next grade is that of 
“Corypheée”’, who may be described as the leaders of the corps 
de ballet, and who are much fewer in number than either of 
the Quadrilles. Above these come the “petits sujets” or small 
soloists; they understudy the “grand sujets” and dance in 
pas de six, pas de quatre, etc. The grand sujets dance impor- 
tant roles of their own as well as understudying the leading 
dancers. It is after this rank has been attained that promotion 
becomes slower, for there are only four in the next grade, 
premicre danseuses, and above again come the four “Etoiles 
de Opera”. The term “ballerina”, used by the Italians, 
English, and Russians, does not exist in the French ballet, 
both male and female leading dancers being termed “Etoile 


de Opera”. 
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top of the immense Opera building. 


youngsters of the school. 


Goursat 


Each year those dancers who pass into a higher grade find 
themselves taking classes with a different teacher and some- 
times in different surroundings. Mr. Aveline, who teaches 
the “petits sujets”, holds his classes in the Rotonde, which is 
situated in one of the smaller domes of the Opera. This enor- 
mous circular room has walls four feet thick and is lit by 
seven oval windows, larger than the height of an average 
man, placed at equal intervals from one another, the eighth 
window being obscured by the partition hiding the narrow 
entrance staircase. The floor is sloped like the stage, and the 
room is used for rehearsals as well as classes. Mile. Zambelli 
teaches the “grands sujets” in the famous Foyer de la Danse, 
where the portraits of the great dancers of the past look down 
upon the efforts of their successors. This Foyer de la Danse 
is situated immediately behind the (please turn to page 35) 
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Pupils of the Opera ballet school at barre 
in the Rotunde, a classroom at the very 


Albert Aveline, director of the Opera ballet 
school, guides the first movements of a 
little “rat”, an affectionate term given the 
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Crystal chandeliers, rococco and gilt adorned the 
r fabulous Foyer de la Danse (the green room) in 
which dancers and their admirers foregathered 
before and after ballet performances — and still do. 
This scene was drawn in the year of the New 
Opera, 1874. 
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LE NOUVEL UPERA 


engravings reproduced by courtesy of: 
New York Public Library — Music Division 
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(continued) 


Apparently there existed no Union or other restric- 
tions on the movement of non-theatre personnel 
backstage at the Opera in 1874, if this engraving 
does not lie. 


engravings of the 
New Opera of Paris 
executed in the year 1874. 


Engraving of the colossal L’Escalier d’'Honneur, the 
grand staircase in the grand (public) foyer. 
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LEANDRE VAILLAT 


sums up a season of the 


PARIS UPERA BALLET 


OPERA BALLET REPERTOIRE 


Opera was devoted, as far as choreography was con- 
P : _--i These are the works most likely to see American presentation 


\ uMost the whole of the 1947-1948 season at the Paris 
cerned, to the revival of a number of old ballets: 


first, “Le Chevalier et la Demoiselle” (The Knight and the English Title of Ballet Choreographer Sets Costumes 
Damsel); next, “Mirages” which had been brought to the French Title of Ballet _—Ballet-Master 
point of final rehearsal if not first performance just before Composer 
the Liberation of Paris; then “Petrushka” from the original GacrtoR AND POLLUX 
Diaghilev Russian Ballet repertoire; “Guignol”, a sort of CASTOR ET POLLUX Guerra Dresa— 
French Petrushka, and, finally, the “Divertissement” from "%omeau Aveline Moulene Dresa 
“La Belle au Bois Dormant” (Sleeping Beauty), the cele- THE KNIGHT AND 
brated ballet to Tschaikowsky’s music with choreography by ‘CHEV eT 
Marius Petipa. Before going on their annual vacation, the LA DEMOISELLE 
corps de ballet will probably revive “Salade” (music by Gaubert Lifar Cassandre Cassandre 
Darius Milhaud, settings and costumes by Derain) perform- THE TWO PIGEONS 
ances of which were interrupted during the German occupa- LES DEUX PIGEONS 
P P Messager Aveline Larthe Larthe 
All these works were put on by Serge Lifar. His only new oT ae re = 
ballet last winter was “Zadig,” presented for the first time Scarlatti and Manuel Aveline Bertini Bertini 
quite recently. The story is taken from the chapter in the Gara EVENING 
Voltaire masterpiece, in which the King asks Zadig to find SOIR DE FETE 
him an honest minister among all his scoundrelly courtiers. ?2!!es Stats Touchagues 
Zadig arranges to invite the candidates to a great ball and, oe 
before entering the ballroom has them pass through a dim Vincent diaae Lifar ae i 
corridor piled ‘with treasure, the sight of which cannot fail 
to arouse their greed. With tion all the guests pick fre MIRAGES 
up some precious object and hide it on their persons, which Sauguet Lifar Cassandre Cassandre 
naturally makes it dificult for them to move. The only one THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
who resists temptation dances with the lightness of a star LE PALAIS DE CRISTAL 7 oe | 
performer, and he is chosen to become Prime Minister and ®!7#t Balanchine = Fini Fini 
to marry the King’s daughter. For this ballet the entire back ; eae 
stuge of the Opera, including the ‘Foyer de la Danse” (the "sate Lifar Maillard Maillard 
Dancer’s Foyer) which the general public rarely sees, was : 
tilized. O lized that sibilit; DIVERTISSEMENT 
ne reaiize a O possibpiiities oO IS DIVERTISSEMENT Petipa 7 
vast space have not been exploited, since the metteurs-en- Tchaikovsky Lifar Bouchene ‘Karinska : 
scene tend to restrict the area in which the dancers move. pyNCH AND THE ; 
The ceremony of the parade of the corps de ballet in Zadig POLICEMAN : 
revealed what a striking effect could be achieved by using GUIGNOL ET PANDORE nae a ’ 
©  Jolivet Lifar Dignimont Dignimont 
the entire depth of the Opera stage. M. Petit, a young Prix SS | 
de Rome winner, composed the music for this ballet: M. La- ao FN BLANC 
bisse, a Surrealist painter, designed the sets and ‘costumes. Lalo Lifar Moulene ; 
Among all of these offerings, the work to win the most garap | 
acclaim was the “Divertissement” from “The Sleeping SALADE_ | | 
Beauty,” the palm going to M. Bouchéne for his scenery and Darius Milhaud Lifar Derain Derain ‘ 
costume designs. “Divertissement” was included in the gala 
Da S ANI DEL 
performance attended by Princess Elizabeth and the Duke Lifar chon 
of Edinburgh. The Princess warmly congratulated the artist pavan . 
who had decorated a special program for her with an amaz- payanr 
ing design of bold reds and blacks in gouache, a medium Ravel Lifar 
of which he is a past master. The décor for the “Diver- Lanpmnes 
tissement” is in the style of Bérain who was for thirty years ESCALES 
the official decorator (please turn to page 31) 
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View of section of the great stage of the Paris 
Opera, taken from the flies during a rehearsal of 
the ballet. 


Performance photo on the stage of the Opera: 
“Swan Lake” with Yvette Chauvire as the Swan 
Queen and Serge Peretti (now resigned from the 
ballet) as the Prince. 


(continued) 
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HE BALLET of the Opera of Paris is the last institution 

of its kind in Europe. It has weathered the storm of 

Revolutions; seen the rise and fall of monarchies; the 
Napoleonic Empire; the Restoration, and the succeeding 
French Republics, interspersed with wars. It is as much a 
tradition as an Institution, and represents a continuity of 
purpose and means of cultural education to the French and 
their visitors. 

The ballet of the Opera of Paris, exactly 287 years old, 
was created by Louis XIV, the beloved Sun King. It is the 
last royal diversion, one of the last luxuries of France. A 
State subsidized institution, it is rigidly controlled but 
lavishly produced to enchant 2500 spectators each Wednes- 


of the Institution 
which is FAANLE’S 
Artistic Ambassador 


to the New World 


day evening. The Ballet is the rage of Paris. Seats are 
booked many weeks in advance and visiting celebrities con- 
sider themselves lucky when an Opera subscriber offers his 
red velvet armchair in the orchestra row of the beautiful 
and rococo old Opera House. 

The audiences are no longer royalty gatherings in crino- 
line white-powdered hair, but the center Royal Box is likely 
to be occupied by the President of the French Republic or 
his guests, and a motley crowd pours through the vast hall 
with its majestic stairways of Italian marble, fluted gilded 
columns, famous Boucher paintings, glittering mirrors, and 
sparkling chandeliers. It is a spectacle within itself. The 
French gendarmes in regalia uniform are intolerant of of- 
fenders thoughtlessly lighting a cigarette or elbowing too 
closely a treasured object of art, but they consider the highly 
mixed crowd as perfectly normal. After all, Paris is the 
crossroads of the world, and the Opera is the heart and 
center of the French capital. Furthermore—everyone com- 
ing to Paris comes to see the Ballet! Scholars and diplomats. 
jewel-bedecked socialites, students and politicians, artists 
and workmen, Parisians, provincials, soldiers on leave, 
children, Sari-draped Hindus and Americans all pass through 
these halls and up the stairways to acclaim and applaud this 
famous French Ballet. 

The eighty-odd dancers can perform in perfect freedom 
and pose with exquisite grace on the largest stage in the 
world, measuring 36 meters in heighth, and 26 meters by 
93 meters in depth and width. The finest orchestras, the big- 
name conductors, the most elaborate sets, the breath-taking 
costumes, and most of all, the wonderful artistic dancing 
perfection of this troupe combine to give the public a lasting 
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souvenir of incredible beauty. The Ballet has become fashion- 
able, cultural, educational, and is the number-one “must” 
to see in Paris. ' 

Monsieur Georges Hirsch, Administrator and Director, con- 
trols the destinies of his ballerinas and the 75 Ballet dancers, 
the 90 musicians, the 80 machinists and stage hands, and the 
500 employees engaged in the Opera. This slight, quiet-voiced 
Frenchman, diplomaed engineer, playwright, musician and 
government official, rules this very special world with an iron 
hand in a velvet glove. He never raises his voice yet it is his 
task to balance the budget, keep prices in line, satisfy the 
Finance Minister, the Beaux Arts Director and the Minister of 
Education, as well as the artists and the public, not forgetting 
to preserve a working harmony and cohesion amongst the 
artists. 

Until recently the Ballet stayed at home to dance before 
record crowds at the Opera only. But now invitations pour 
from Copenhagen to Dublin, from Zurich to London, from 
Buenos Aires to Cairo. Monsieur Hirsch spends anxious hours 
puzzling over these far-flung invitations and his crowded 
Paris schedule including Gala performances, suggestions from 
the French President and recommendations from the Foreign 


Office. 


The cycle of success and renown is in full swing and the 
creative art of this French organization is at a high peak. 
The Ballet is ambitious too and is looking forward with as- 
surance, inspired by tremendous public support, to new and 
exciting experiments. This is why the Opera is creating two 
Opera-Ballets. “THE ROAMING KNIGHT”, from Jacques 
Ibert’s musical partition, and “LUCIFER”, from the music 
of Delvincourt, with gorgeous scenery from Brayer. The 
action will be commented upon by a vocal chorus and pan- 
tomimed by dancers. “THE ROAMING KNIGHT” is inspired 
by Don Quixote’s adventures, and “LUCIFER” is the tragedy 
of Cain and Abel. 


Today the Ballet is imbued with a vigor and creative force, 
recognized as unique in the world. With the Liberation of 
Paris, a veritable revelation awaited the spectators who came 
to see the Ballet performances. It seemed incredible that such 
astonishing productions, such inspired choreography, and 
such penetrating interpretations could be presented in a cap- 
ital held under lock and key by an exacting cruel enemy 
occupation for four long years — 1940 - 1944. 

The Opera directors, employees, artists, and musicians 
readily explain this phenomenon with the reasoning that 
years were spent.in intensive work, concentration of minds, 
and purpose to maintain the standards of French art; and 
the same years of privations and suffering served to stim- 
ulate the creative fervour, and thereby produced the remark- 
able evolution of the Ballet as a whole unit and in the indi- 
vidual dancers as well. 


Whatever the cause, the reason, the fact is that here in 
Paris today, a perfectly coordinated organization is making 
history — cutural artistic history, and the Opera is not large 
enough to admit the spectators who clamor to see the Ballet. 

The Cultural Relations Department of the French Foreign 
Ministry has consented to send the Ballet to the U.S.A. and 
to Montreal and Quebec in Canada this autumn during Sep- 
tember and October. For the first time, the Ballet will cross 
the Atlantic Ocean to dance before American audiences. There 
is a fever of excitement within the (continued on page 34) 
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East Meets West in 


Maillard Kesslere 


4 | a refutation, based on 

4 the career of Yeichi Nimura, 

: of the dubious aphorism 

7 that “East is East and West is 

West — and 


Ne‘er the Twain Shall Meet”. 


Yeichi Nimura and affectionate companion, Ramas. 


by ANN BARZEL 


Angelo, Budapest 


Nimura and Lisan Kay in “Figures of Earth”. 
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HE environs of 57th St. and Seventh Ave. are prob- 

ably the crossroads of the dance in America. If you 

stand around long enough you will see all the im- 
portant figures in the dance world pass by. A familiar 
figure in that section is an exotically handsome man who 
walks like dancing. There is nothing self-conscious or af- 
fected about his movements; he just is so very thoroughly 
a dancer. 

Hé is Yeichi Nimura, who has figured prominently in 
American dance for two decades. He was active on two 
continents in the lively concert-giving thirties and though 
his recent work has for the most part been in the fields of 
teaching, coaching and producing, it is probable that he will 
soon be seen performing. We do not say he will soon dance 
again, as he never stopped dancing. In fact every movement 
he makes is dancing. 

Nimura came to New York as a problem adolescent who 
had been sent from his native Japan to complete his educa- 
tion under the supervision of a relative who was teaching 
at Columbia University. The youth thought he could look 
after himself and did not bother to make connections with 
the relative. He did enroll for a business course, but another 
influence was at work which took his mind off commercial 


law, marketing and the laws of supply and demand. 

On his first evening in New York Nimura had walked 
along Broadway and, drawn by the crowd and the sounds, 
had wandered into a public dance hall. In the light of his 
later career it is significant, as dancing in every form at- 
tracted him strongly. He soon deserted the business course 
and was studying dancing. 

All he knew was that he wanted to dance; the activity 
held a terrific fascination for him. He read some ads in a 
magazine and wound up in a popular theatrical school where 
tap dancing was the major subject. Looking further he tried 
other schools. He studied ballet with Tarasoff and Kobeleff, 
Spanish dancing with Aurora Arriaza and Juan de Beaucaire 
and also managed to squeeze in violin lessons. 

The Spanish dancing proved very useful, for when the 
folks back home heard of the dance business Nimuras al- 
lowance was cut off and he was faced with the need for 
making a living. His first dance job was as a tango dancer 
with Vincent Lopez’ orchestra. His natural grace and per- 
sonable appearance made it possible to work pretty steadily 
as a Spanish dancer in various night clubs. 

One evening a friend took Nimura to a Denishawn con- 
cert and it opened new vistas to him. He began to study at 
the Denishawn school and soon be- 
came a scholarship pupil and the 
protege of Denishawn ballet teacher 
Katherine Edson — herself a prod- 
uct of the broadly eclectic Pavley- 
Qukrainsky Ballet. 

It was during this period that he 
first met Virginia Lee. who has 
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managed most of his professional 
career. Miss Lee was then manag- 
ing Michio Ito, the well-known Jap- 
anese dancer, and when Nimura 
came to Ito's studio for a rehearsal 
she became interested in this young 
dancer who, though basically ori- 
ental in quality, moved with the 
forms of the occident. 

As Nimura gained in dance ex- 
perience he began working on Jap- 
anese numbers, not authentic ones 
that have little but tourist or mus- 
eum interest for American eyes, but 
on the dance that was intrinsically 
himself. In him was the formality 
that had developed with the cere- 
monies and rituals he had learned 
as a child. and the agility of the 
oriental athlete who has the all 
round developmént of the tumbler 
rather than one-sided muscu- 


optical illusion. 
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Nimura demonstrating a figure in class. 
He appears to be hanging by his hand 
from the ceiling, but no, this is only an 
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East Meets West in NIMURA 


(continued) 


latity of the ball-playing American sport addict. 
Nimura’s first appearance in a concert-type dance was in 
August 1923 on a program presented by Michio Ito for the 


Dancing Masters of America at their convention in the’ 


Waldorf-Astoria. Nimura did a Japanese fan dance and a 
warrior dance. Louis Horst was the accompanist. 


There followed a period of great activity—training, work- 
ing by himself and appearing in public in various types of 
performances. He danced in several Broadway shows. The 
first was Taza, a musical in which Edwin Strawbridge also 
was featured. Nimura’s Spear and Sword Dances were seen 
in a number of revues including A Night in Venice and 
Broadway Nights. 


In those days the Neighborhood Playhouse was the scene 
of much avant-garde dance. Bloch’s /srael was produced 
with a cast that boasted Martha Graham, Michio Ito, Ben- 
jamin Zemach, Sophia Delza, Esther Junger, Blake Scott 
and, of course, Yeichi Nimura, who was in the forefront 
with the innovators. 


Any and every dance opportunity was grasped and new 
ideas fearlessly tried. A production of Prince Igor spon- 
sored by the Neighborhood Playhouse and presented at the 
Manhattan Opera House had cooperative choreography by 
its participants, dance radicals like Charles Weidman, Blake 
Scott, Benjamin Zemach, Michio Ito and Nimura. 


Nimura danced on the concert programs of Ruth St. Denis, 
Carola Goya, Ronny Johannson. He was soloist at the Roxy 
a number of times. 


When the League of Composers produced Prokofieff’s Pas 
d'Acier at the Metropolitan with choreography by Straw- 
bridge, Nimura danced the role of the Efficiency Expert. He 
taught at conventions of dance teachers and danced at bene- 
fits. He made joint concert appearances with opera singers. 
He coached Rosina Galli for several operas, including /ris. 


Fight years sped by as a working and training period. 
Nimura lived dancing. In 1930, together with Pauline Koner 
he gave his first Broadway concert at the New Yorker The- 
atre. The Spear Dance, The Wizard Cat, The Earth is a 
Drum, dances on which he had worked for several years 
and which were to remain in his repertory and be identified 
with him, were on the program. There were also a Greek-type 
Bacchanale and a Spanish tango that were popular and suited 
the times. The audience was enthusiastic and so was the 
press. Even more gratifying was a congratulatory note from 
Fokine who wrote praising the compositions and the per- 
formance, singling out particularly the dances Javanesque 
and Life Perpetual. 


This concert was a milestone, for it showed a crystaliza- 
tion of artistic attitude. The foundation had been laid for 
an artistic life and a pattern set for Nimura’s individual 
contribution to the dance. 


Nimura came to the dance with all the natural gifts a 
dancer could need. He had rhythm, grace, a well-developed 
agile body, and a wonderful quality of movement that train- 
ing only made smoother. His was a picturesque beauty 
eminently suited for the stage. 

His trial and error early training helped make him aware 


of the elements of dance that he wanted to acquire and the 
experimental era he grew up in made him vividly conscious 
of dance theories and forced him to clarify his own aims 
and to work for definite results. 


Nimura is oriental and his dances have had oriental themes 
and movements, but he is not an oriental dancer in the sense 
of recreating traditional forms. He is an American who 
has been part and parcel of the American creative dance, 
and though he is conscious of his ethnic heritage and has 
used it, his art is broader and cannot be labeled with it. 


His concern with a free expressive torso and large move- 
ments that depend on more than arms and legs, his use of 
music as an effective part of a dance but never dominating 
or directing the dance, his use of the dramatic and his appeal 
to the emotions, his insistance on each dance having a mean- 
ing deeper than the picture it makes are all part of the dance 
art of the west that he has so long been a part of. 

After his first season of concerts in America, Nimura went 
to England, representing the American modern dance on the 
faculty of an International Summer School of Dance. Other 
Americans who participated were critic John Martin and 
scholarship winner Lisan Kay, who was a pupil of Nimura’s. 
The summer school, in the manner of art projects, did not 
do much for the faculty financially so Nimura with pupil- 
partner Lisan Kay and manager Virginia Lee crossed the 
channel and they tried their luck in Paris. A concert there 
landed them on their feet socially and artistically. Valerian 
Svetloff and Prince Volkonsky, the leading ballet critics, 


Thomas Bouchard 


Nimura in Javanese composition, descriptive of the Monkey God. 
entitled “Hanuman”. 
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praised them and agents turned up with concert dates for 
an extensive European tour. 

The tour, which started in Warsaw, had its ups and downs 
at first. It included a stranding in Riga where the three 
Americans first met Vera Nemtchinova, the prima ballerina 
of the Latvian Ballet..The friendship was continued some 
some years later when Nemtchinova joined the faculty of 
the Lee-Nimura founded Ballet Arts Studio. 

After the false start, managerial responsibilities were ad- 
justed and for the next five years Nimura and Lisan Kay 
were acclaimed throughout Europe, Asia minor and North 
Africa. They danced in the leading theatres of Vienna and 
Belgrade, Tel Aviv and Alexandria, Lodz and London, 
Zurich, Copenhagen, Salzburg, Zagreb, Wilno, Kovno, Can- 
nes, Biarritz. 

The Spear and Sword dances and the Wizard Cat were 
applauded for their agility. There were comparisons with 
the great dance technicians of history. The Earth is a Drum 
and Figures of Earth were among the first examples of 
American dance seen in Europe and were hailed as harbin- 
gers of a new art. 

After the European triumphs Nimura and his partner 
toured the United States, Canada and Mexico with success. 

Nimura’s most distinguished recent contribution to the 
theatre was his work in Lute Song, and he did much more 
than arrange the dances. He coached principles Yul Brunner 
and Mary Martin, cleverly using their limited dance vocab- 
ularies. He adapted his ideas to the capabilities of the actors 


Thomas Bouchard 


Nimura in primitive spear dance, “Ambush”. 
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and succeeded in producing a beautiful theatre piece. Though 
seemingly simple there was a wonderful sweep and pace to 
the play. Nimura saw Chinese movement as majestic, heroic. 
There were none of the mincing movements that popular 
opinion and the music halls have long tagged as Chinese. 

Teaching had been part of Nimura’s dance life almost 
from the beginning, so his settling in New York and con- 
ducting a school was a natural next step. Though Studio 61, 
managed by Virginia Lee, has become a center for many 
dance forms, Nimura’s classes are an integral fixture. Soft- 
spoken and shy as a person, Nimura has the dominant per- 
sonality and sureness of approach required of a teacher. He 
knows well what he wants of a dancer and how he wants 
him to move and can explain it articulately and demonstrate 
it admirably. In his dull colored, wide trousers, wide-belted, 
showing clearly how to move at the waist, he glides and 
springs soft and cat-like through a class, fascinating in his 
movements and wonderfully clear in his corrections which 
are rarely personal but apply to all of dance. 

Nimura has a rather individual system of dance. Though 
it belongs to no one standard school there is the bar work 
and exactness of ballet, the expressive torso of modern dance, 
the relaxation of the orient. He stresses direction and balance 
in dance, emphasizes free use of the upper body and relaxing 
of muscles to be used. 

If present plans materialize we may soon see some new 
large scale choreography by Nimura, and perhaps some 
personal performances. 


Nishiyama 


Early photo of Nimura during his Tango period. with partner 
Tanagra. 
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Voyager in 
Mexico surveys 
the dancing 
landscape 


by MARIE BOLLINGER 


ET yourself to Mexico City and wrap yourself in a cloak 
of music and the dance and then amble out onto the 
plazas and into the streets, and in even the remotest 

little corner you will find yourself dressed in the costume of 
your southern neighbors. I know. I did! 

If one is interested in a fundamental knowledge of dances 
to be found throughout all Mexico, there are numerous teach- 
ers and studios where instruction can be had. The Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, Mexican pillar of culture, boasts dance studios 
where newcomers can happily inquire into dance instruction. 
And at the University of Mexico City Summer School, Fran- 
ces Toor. noted authoress on Mexican history and folklore, 
graciously gives lessons in the Mexican dance. To the Summer 
School flock people from all over the world, principally from 
the Americas. and it has indeed become an international hos- 
telry inducing perhaps more understanding and good neigh- 
borliness than all the speeches and books can hope for. 

Newcomers to Mexico City make certain that at least one 
Wednesday evening is devoted to attendance at Riveroll’s. 
Here in an old house whispering of tradition, guests sit in 
an enclosed patio, sip tequila cocktails, and sniff gift gardenia 
corsages while watching the gay dancing friends of Senor 
Riveroll perform dances popular throughout Mexico. Beauti- 
fully gowned, black-eyed senoritas sing and dance to the tune 
of a Mariachi Band — the Mexican “swing band.” Garbed in 
typical “charro” costume of black and gold braid, the merry 
mariachis accompany the dances of both Spanish and Indian 
origin, and in addition provide numbers of their own. Nothing 
is to equal the wonderful smile of these hearty Mexican 
musicians as they raise the Riveroll roof with song and music. 

My first evening in Mexico City offered nothing less than 
a formal ball. Escorted by a young chemist who had aban- 
doned political meetings and soap-box orations for a career 
more full of immediate promise. I attended the Ball of the 
Chemists at the fountain-fringed Casino Militaire. Starting 
out at about the time when most American parents turn on 
the porch light for daughter’s homecoming, we left the hotel 
for the dance at about 11:00 o'clock. Feeling just a wee bit 
wicked without a chaperon as I glanced at the many mama- 
citas chugging along after their darlings, I allowed myself 
to be escorted into the ballroom — the central patio of the 
Casino. As June marks the beginning of the rainy season in 
Mexico, the chemists had prepared for old man downpour 
by covering over the usually open patio with strips of canvas. 
Between the sirips young stars could be seen peeping down 
upon the growing throng of swishing formals and polite 
sleek young men. . 

Social coverage is not limited to American newspapers. 
it would seem. for an elderly rotund woman embellished 
many a table as she gathered names and names for the next 
day's society column. I was told she had written poetry at 
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one time so dynamic and of such amorous appeal that it had 
prompted many a latin swain to investigate the identity of 
the poetess. Disappointment. shall we say, ran rampant as 
they learned that quite in the manner of Wordsworth, hers 
also were merely emotions recollected in tranquility. 
Seemingly uninterested in providing time for that short 
“quickie” between sets, there were two orchestras to make 
continuous music for dancing and promenading. Surrounded 
by a throng of parading personified peacocks with objective 
“A” being to whisk senorita as far from mamma’s eyes as 
possible, dancers swayed and swirled. jumped and dipped to 
the variety of music emanating from the bandstand. Positive 
then and there that all Mexicans were frustrated jitterbugs. 
| accepted all invitations to jive Mexican style. It seems that 
there are twenty-eight States in Mexico to match our forty- 
eight. and not only does each State have its own particular 
dance form. but each community has a dance and there are 
different dances for each religious and secular festivity. Since 
Mexico City is so cosmopolitan, I suppose. no ball can go by 
without attempting to represent most of the communities and 
States with their individual terpsichorean styles. And what's 
more, there are few Mexicans who sit out a dance simply 
because they lack the knowledge of the particular dance form. 
At least my escort was not of that caliber. Oh how we danced 
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that night. If there had been such a thing as a Mexican fan- 
tastic, | suppose we would have tripped that too! ! 

There were the Jarabe, La Bamba, Gene-Kelly Chiapanecas, 
many paso dobles, and dances they swore were American fox 
trots. There was even a fast dance during which all the men 
barked at each other. It had to do with the State of Chihuahua 
from which come all those funny little hairless dogs. And 
then when the orchestra had no new dance to offer, why they 
started all over again! 

Sure enough, right in the middle of the morning, the rains 
came! Like the kingdom that swore their little king had 
clothes on merely because no one wanted him not to have 
clothes on, all went on dancing as madly as ever just as 
though water werent pouring down from between the canvas 
strips. With the air of eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
you die, all ignored the wet walls dividing the floor into 
strip-patterns and continued to bounce and glow as though 
the elements were not at 2!! upon them. The Ball of the Chem- 
ists was a bold introduction to the music and dance which 
is the life of Mexico both during the day and after dark. 

Before I left Mexico. | had many an opportunity to see 
both American and European influenced dancing as well as 
come in contact with music and dance so indigenous to Mex- 
ico that it seemed to grow as the cactus — hardy and as un- 
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Impressions of the Mexican scene on these pages by artist Averill 
Tibbels of folk group dances Los Inditos, Los Sembradores, and 
Los Matlanchines, representing three of the hundreds indigenous 
to Mexico's provinces. 


The illustrations by courtesy of A. S. Barnes, publisher of “Legends and Dances of 


Old Mexico” by Norma Schwendener. 
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changing as the very soil. Down in tropical Acapulco where 
the stars themselves seem to dance atop the ocean waves, | 
had the pleasure of being the guest of the lovely Hotel FI 
Mirador, owned and managed by genial Carlos Barnard. One 
evening. after a cup of tea at the Barnard homestead, “Rancho 
Alegre.” not far from the hotel, Carlos announced that he 
was going to escort a group of us up into the mountains away 
from the sea to visit a small village which had never before 
entertained an American. Excited and curious, | eagerly ac- 
cepted his invitation to exchange invisible calling cards with 
the inhabitants of Santa Cruz. Carlos’ purpose in going was 
to observe the progress of a schoolhouse he had had built to 
aid in combating Mexican illiteracy. The school was in fine 
shape and the men of Santa Cruz were fast learning to read 
and write. Wishing to show gratitude to their benefactor 
and to take the opportunity to welcome into their midst a 
strange Americana, they sat us down at a table in the center 
of the school’s main classroom and in no time t all had it 
heavily laden with a Santa Cruz repast. We, the guests, ate 
first of the chicken and barley-doux. after which the men of 
the village sat down to be served by the women. While not 
busy serving, women stood back in the shadow of the door- 
ways or outside peering through the windows, with their little 
naked children hanging for dear (continued on page 37) 
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F ANALYSTS were interested in charting the course of the 
| present ballet bull market, they would no doubt find 

that it started back in 1910 when Mikhail Mikhailovitch 
Mordkin made his debut in this country. They would also 
find that even when sentiment was decidedly bearish, this 
man exerted a strong bullish influence that turned the trend 
upward. 

When Mikhail Mordkin appeared with Anna Pavlova at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on the night of February 11, 
1910, it was like opening in a‘wilderness. The various 
Ballet Russe companies that we know were not yet born, and 


MORDKIN at the beginning and at the 


end of the road: 


Above, as a youth in Moscow, in the 
costume of a Don Cossack, on the right, 
one of his last roles, in his own “Voices 
of Spring”, with Patricia Bowman. One 
of the last pictures ever taken of 


Mordkin. 
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MEMORIAM: 


Less than a decade alter the passing of two masters, we pause 


MIKHAIL MORQKIN: Pioneer in the BALLET BUSH COUNTRY 


by Dorothy Barret 


even the Diaghileff troupe was not to come to America for 
some six years, though glowing reports of its first season in 
Paris were drifting across the Atlantic. 

It is difficult to imagine New Yorkers unused to ballet. 
But not so difficult to imagine is the impact with which Rus- 
sian ballet burst upon them on that first first night of all. 

Mordkin from Moscow and Pavlova from St. Petersburg 
dazzled a new world which had never before seen the won- 
ders of the old. Across the steppes and over the sea these 
two had come, and they did not stop until they carried their 
art to the farthest reaches of the (Please turn to page 47) 
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FOURINE: The Man 


by Michigan Kroll 


T TOOK A DANCER to prove to the balletomanes of the world 
| that the dance is the thing — not the dancer. Artistic 
integrity was his weapon and with it he fought three 
centuries of tradition. Today — six years after his death — 
HE is a tradition. His name — Mikhail Fokine. 

If the ballet you see today has a story to tell — if the 
dancers use their shoulders, arms, wrists, fingers with natural, 
though studied grace, it is because Mikhail Fokine made the 
traditional “pas” the servant of the plot, not its master. “On 
your toes” was not “on with the dance” for Fokine. And 
the hand on the heart, the suddenly lifted, heavy eye-brow, 


\ 


recapitulate: MIKHAIL FORINE 1880-1942—MIBKHAIL MORDRIN 1680-1944 


Who Gave Hallet Its Future 


the pause after a “pas” (deliberately designed to draw 
applause) accepted by ballet audiences from Paris to Peters- 
burg as “traditional,” offended Fokine even when he was 
as young as any of the dancers in a chorus. 

“This is classical. This is traditional,” he was told. “This 
is the perfect technique.” 

All appeal of ballet then was to the eye and all eyes 
were on the legs of the dancers, usually only on the toes. And 
young Fokine found it hard to believe that all artistic ex- 
pression could, or should be, the hard 
shell of a pink satin slipper. 


encased in 


(Please turn to page 49) 


Fokine studying score in preparation of his last 
work, the incompleted “Helen of Troy” in Mex- 
ico City. 1942. He died a few months later. 


This is a self-portrait by Fokine, 
painted when he was sitill a 
dancer at the Maryinsky. 


The young dancer Mikhail Fokine in Hussar cos- 
tume for the ballet “Coppelia’, danced at the 
Imperial Theatre in Petrograd, circa 1905. 
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Group of Shankar's pupils in rehearsal for performance in 
the new Indian People’s Theatre. 


The Hunter and the Huntress — by pupils 
of Shankar. 


Nationalist Government Favours Use of Modern Social Themes as Basis for New Hindu Ballet 


Mythological theme: the courtship of Radha and Krishna — 
to make way for enacting of modern Indian social themes. 


HINDU DANCE 


to shed mantle of 


mythology says New Delhi 


The new nationally conscious government of India is doing much to 
forward a people’s culture and at least in the possession of an artist 
like Uday Shankar, it affords Hindu dance every chance for glorious 
expression. Shankar has not been seen in the western world for nearly 
a decade, but by no means is this superb artist inactive. For many 
years the head of a great school in Almora province, and more recently 
the producer of a film fantasy, “Kalpana” Shankar has augmented 
his activities to include the supervision of the dance in the Indian 
People’s Theatre, founded a year ago to revive and encourage the use 
of folk themes in dance, music and song. 


Shankar’s ballet “Rhythm of Life” depicts the political and economic 
conditions in his country, an appreciable departure from the themes 
in mythology into which he used to delve for material. Shankar is 
using such other modern themes as the position of labor and the effect 
of machinery on the lives of the Hindu people. 


It is not hard to see from a study of the accompanying photographs 
taken at the Student’s Theatre in New Delhi college that the Hindu 
mythology is far from dead, that the ancient myths are vital enough 
to survive any phase of modern nationalism. 


A ballet: “The Lotuses’” — by pupils of Shankar. 


“The Lotus and the Bee” — by pupils of Shankar. 
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ment in the Hochhaus, 
Vienna's eleven-story 
“skyscraper Erika Hanka 
sipped a cup of good Vien- 
nese coffee as she spoke of 
her work at the State Opera. 


HER attractive apart- 


“As in almost every opera 
house, principal emphasis 
here is placed on the sing- 
ing, on the operatic works, 
rather than on ballet, and it 
is a constant struggle to ac- 
complish anything creative in the dance field. In spite 
of this, we manage to have a ballet evening almost every 
week, and to produce a number of new books each 
season. 


ERIKA HANKA, ballet 
mistress and choreogra- 
pher, Vienna State 
Opera. 


We spoke of Stravinsky's Petrouchka, 
which Hanka had recently staged. In her 
version, the crowd scenes are particularly 
well handled, and the mass movement seems 
a vital part of the dramatic action. Hanka 
has not attempted to alter the outline of the 
story. as it is presented in the original 
Fokine ballet, but has arranged her own 
choreographic patterns to follow the same 
theme. It was interesting for an American 
observer, who had often remarked the care- 
less, slipshod manner in which the Stravin- 
sky-Fokine masterpiece is revived in the 
States. to see how fresh and new it seemed 
when executed by dancers to whom it was 
an exciting novelty. Julia Drapal as the 
Ballerina, Erwin Pokorny as Petrouchka, 
and Carl Raimund as the Moor. were tech- 
nically sound and most convincing in their 
dramatic sincerity. 


“| think that dancing is capable of ex- 
pressing any emotional situation,” con- 
tinued Miss Hanka. “but I do not think it 
should attempt to delve into philosophical 
discussion, or even into _ the complicated 
mazes of psychology. However, dance is 
quite capable of telling a story with psy- 
chological implications, as in Hindemith’s 
Nobilissima Visione. 


This ballet. known in the United States as St. Francis, 
and seen there with choreography by Leonide Massine, 
was another recent production at the Staatsoper. 


“Personally, I found it extremely stimulating to work 
on the Moussorgsky suite, Pictures at an Exhibition. 
The varied themes suggested by this music offered the 
opportunity for scenes of striking contrast, and I| especi- 
ally enjoyed directing this little ballet.” 


Miss Hanka’s treatment of this music differs widely 
from the Nijinska version familiar in America. Against 
a black back-drop, hung with actual oil paintings of the 
scenes depicted in the orchestral suite, the dancers enact 
quite literal interpretations of each picture. 
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“Are there many other ballets in your current reper- 
toire?” | queried. 

“Oh yes, we have Delibes’ Coppelia, and a little 
comedy ballet called Tito’s Feuerfuchs, with music by 
Johann Strauss. Perhaps you saw Austrian Peasant 
Wedding week.” 

I nodded. It had been a charming presentation of 
attractive and authentic peasant dances of the Austrian 
countryside. 

“We like to keep this in the repertoire.” smiled Miss 
Hanka, “because it gives such a true and lively picture 
of our fast disappearing peasant customs. 

Erika Hanka is herself a native Austrian, born in Graz, 
south of Vienna. On the day of our conservation, she 
had just returned by bus from a week-end visit to her 
parents, who still live there. Her short brown hair was 


by LILLIAN MOORE 


Erika Hanka, ballet mistress at Vienna’s State Opera, tells 
a tale of hardship and courage to an American inquirer. 


tucked under a turban, and she wore sturdy Austrian 
boots which still did not succeed in hiding the well- 
developed curve of the typical dancer's leg. Her clear- 
cut. strong features shone with eager vitality as she spoke 
of her present work and past career. 

Originally trained in classical ballet. Hanka also had 
a thorough grounding in modern dance in the schools 
of Mary Wigman and Kurt Jooss. Her own choreog- 
raphy shows the stamp of no particular master. although 
she danced for three years with the Jooss Ballet. It was 
with this company that she visited the United States. 

“I wanted to travel,” she admitted laughingly, “and 
that was my principal reason for remaining with Jooss 
so long. I should have broken away earlier. to work 
as an individual and creative artist.” 
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Scene from Hindemith’s “Nobilissima Visione” (St. Francis) per- 
formed at Vienna State Opera, choreography by Erika Hanka. 
In center: Carl Raimund as St. Francis; Lisl Temple as Lady 
Poverty. 


Viennese Choreographer (continued) 


In 1938 she did leave the Jooss company, going first to 
Essen and then to Hamburg, as choreographer of the opera. 
Called to Vienna in 1942, to help revive the dying traditions 
of the famous Staatsoper Ballet, she is now in her fifth active 
season in the city on the Danube. (The opera was closed from 
early in 1944 until May 1945, when it was re-opened by the 
Russians who had taken the city.) 


“We had quite a time getting ready for our first per- 
formance under the Russians,” recalled Miss Hanka. “They 
entered the city on April 10, 1945. The Staatsoper opened 
on May 1, with Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, and we 
gave our first ballet performance just one month later. 
You must remember that all our costumes and sets had been 
destroyed in the bombardment of Vienna, and all the dancers 
had been forcibly drafted into either the army or the fac- 
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American Correspondent-Dancer Finds 
Post-War Difficulties 


No Hindrance To development Of Ballet In Central Europe 


tories. Nevertheless, we managed to scrape together the ma- 
terials for our performance. We gave Coppelia, Mozart's Les 
Petits Riens, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Cappriccio Espagnol. 
Every new costume had to be sewed entirely by hand, be- 
cause we were afraid to bring our sewing machines out of 
the cellar where they were hidden—they might have been 
confiscated.” 

Even now, the dancers of the Staatsoper have to work 
under great handicaps. Their only rehearsal room is in a 
damp cellar. They are allotted only two pairs of ballet shoes 
a year, and any additional ones have to be purchased on the 
black market, at 80 shillings a pair. When one considers 
that the dancers receive from 150 to 200 shillings a month, 
it is easy to see that not many black market slippers can be 
bought! 

All the dancers are trained in the Staatsoper’s own ballet 
school, where there are three teachers in addition to Miss 
Hanka: Adele Krausenecker, Kisa Dirtl, and Willie Franz. 

Hanka’s choreographic style demands a firm classical 
technique, for, (unlike her teacher, Jooss) she believes in 


Carl Raimund and Julia Drapal as Petrouchka and the Ballerina 
in the Erika Hanka arrangement of “Petrouchka” (Stravinsky) 


performed at the Vienna State Opera. 
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employing all the resources of the ballet, including pointe 
work where it is appropriate. She thinks that costumes and 
settings should enhance the balletic action by establishing 
the proper background mood, but should not be too violently 
conspicuous. In Austria, as in Germany, the progressive 
modern painters are seldom called upon for ballet designs. 
The most talented young musicians, however, are rapidly 
turning their attention to ballet composition. 

Gottfried von Einem, whose opera Danton was given at 
the Salzburg festival last year, has written a new ballet 
called Turandot, and young Alfred Uhl also has one nearly 
completed. 

“One of our most ambitious recent ballet productions,” 
explained Miss Hanka, “was Johanna von Zarissa, by the 
brilliant composer Werner Egk. It was danced by Hedy 
Pfundmayer and Harald Kreutzberg. Egk has recently com- 
pleted a new ballet on the Faust theme. We hope to produce 
it in a season or two, but it will be a work of major pro- 
portions, and can't be rushed. I hope it will prove to be 
my masterpiece.” 


Group of dancers from ballet “Pictures at an Exhibition” 


(Moussorgsky) performed at Vienna State Opera, with choreo- 


graphy by Erika Hanka. 
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IAGHILEV died in 1929 leaving no successor, for which 
p—D reason there is a gap in the development of ballet, at 

least as far as traveling companies are concerned, 
although it was during this interval that the foundations of 
another state ballet were laid. 

In 1931 Miss Lilian Baylis of the “Old Vic” Theatre in 
London engaged one of the Diaghilev dancers, Ninette de 
Valois. to form a small ballet company to dance in the 
operas which she was then producing. The ballet worked 
well and soon proved capable of giving one complete per- 
formance each month and soon both opera and ballet were 
transferred to the newly re-opened Sadlers Wells Theatre 
in Islington. In 1932 the company gave a short London 
season with Alicia Markova as ballerina and Anton Dolin as 
her partner. 

In this same year developments were also occurring in Monte 


Carlo, where Rene Blum. director of the Theatre Royal had 


already, in 1930, collected a small company of dancers for 
the annual winter season on the Riviera. To him came a 
Russian, Colonel de Basil, director of a traveling opera and 
ballet company, and firally the two ballet troupes were com- 
bined as the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, which name 
belonged to the company of Rene Blum. ‘ 


In 1933 they appeared in London at the Alhambra Theatre 
for a three week season which ran into four months of 
crowded houses and it was followed by a New York season 
in December of that same year. Next Spring (1934) came an 
engagement at the Royal Opera Covent Garden, followed 
again by an American tour, and for some years the company 
divided its time almost equally between Europe and Amer- 
ica with great success. But within the organization matters 
were not running smoothly; in 1936 Rene Blum and de Basil 
parted company and Blum retired to Mone Carlo to reorgan- 
ize his ballet. Meanwhile, the other troupe appeared as Col. 
de Basil’s Ballet Russe. 

Blum’s company was of course based in Monte Carlo 
during the winter and early Spring but during the remainder 
of the year it toured Europe, and at one time South Africa 
with Vera Nemchinova as ballerina. To her succeeded the 
American, Nana Gollner. 

Leon Woizikovski, the great character dancer, also broke 
away to form his own company, but later rejoined de Basil. 
taking an augmented company to tour Australia and New 
Zealand. 

During most of this period the “stars” of the de Basil 
company were Alexandra Danilova and Leonide Massine, 
supported by the so-called “baby” ballerinas, Toumanova, 
Baronova and Riabouchinska, with the male dancers Lichine, 
Petroff, Jasinsky and Zoritch. Further trouble was brewing 
which came to a head in 1937 when Massine left the com- 
pany in order to become choreographer and maitre de ballet 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo which had been aug- 
mented and greatly increased by a newly formed American 
association, directed by Sergei Denham. When the Monte 
Carlo company opened in 1938, it comprised all the best 
dancers of the day: Danilova, Markova, Toumanova, Slaven- 
ska, Theilade, with Massine, Youskevitch, Eglevsky, Zoritch, 
Guerard, and Franklin. 

Col. de Basil's ballet appeared that Spring in London and 
again in 1939, when it appeared under the name of “Educa- 
tional Ballets”, in the hope of (Please turn to page 33) 
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An Introduction 


to Ballet History 
Chapter le 


The Vevelopment of 
the Hallet 


by A. E. Twysden 


The Offering of the Bread and Salt. Historic scene in foyer of ship 
which docked at New York in November, 1933, bearing the com- 
pany of Colonel W. de Basil to America, S. Hurok offers the bread 
and salt, an old Russian custom, to the guests, Col. de Basil (left) 
and Leonide Massine. 
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escaping the entertainment tax. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo gave two 
London seasons in 1939 and in the winter of 
that year toured the States from coast to 
coast. In the Spring of °39 they went from 
Monte Carlo to Florence for the May Festival 
and thence to Paris where they appeared 
at the new Theatre de Chaillot. The London 
engagement was booked for September at 
Covent Garden but had to be cancelled owing 
to the outbreak of war. 

It was during this year that a new venture 
was launched in the United States by Lucia 
Chase, a pupil of Michael Mordkin. Her com- 
pany, the Ballet Theatre, which was conceived 
as a purely American experiment, quickly 
took unto itself two Englishmen, Anton Dolin 
and Antony Tudor. Ballet Theatre's first 
season at the Center Theatre in New York 
in 1940 proved a great success. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo re- 
assembled in New York in 1939, just in time 
to open at the Metropolitan, and in the 
following Spring, toured South America, 
visiting Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, Rosario and Santos for 
three months. 

From 1940 until the end of the war, both 


Ballet Theatre and Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo gave their Spring and Fall seasons in 
New York either at the Metropolitan Opera 
or at the newly re-converted City Center of 
New York. Both did yearly coast-to-coast 
tours and in the summers played at the 
Hollywood Bowl or the Lewisohn Stadium. 
In 1946 Col. de Basil's Educational Ballets 
arrived from Australia under the new name 
of “Original” Ballet Russe and played in 
various towns during the Fall; they finally 
played a season at the Metropolitan. 

All the companies suffered greatly from the 
war, in particular from the loss of male dane- 
ers to the Army and Navy, which obliged 
them to produce smaller ballets, requiring a 
larger proportion of female dancers, and to 
shelve, temporarily, at least, the larger and 
more exacting productions. 

All the companies mentioned represent a 
new development in ballet history, since they 
are commercial companies depending for their 
very existence upon the box office. 

The effect of this type of company upon 
the art of ballet with its advantages and dis- 
advantages will be be discussed in the next 


chapter. 


To be concluded 


/ 


The Mantle of Diaghilev — and the number of those who have tried to put it on becomes 
greater with the passage of the years since 1929. In this Alex Gard drawing (from 
“Ballet Laughs”. Chas. Scribners Sons, 1941) reading from left to right. a quartette of 
‘Diaghilevs of today’ model the mantle: Col. W. de Basil (Original Ballet Russe), Sergei 
J. Denham (Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo), Lincoln Kirstein (The Ballet Society), Lucia 
Chase (Ballet Theatre). Drawing reproduced by permission of the copyright owners. 
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continued from page 19 


Opera, making ready to transport sixteen 
ballets, 45 artists, scenery, costumes complete, 
and two orchestra directors. The dancers are 
delighted. They are rehearsing night and day 
in addition to their regular Paris repertory 
schedule. They wish to make sure that every 
minute detail of their performances is regu- 
lated to insure an enthusiastic reception in 


The Ballet's voyage is a gesture of good 
will in a cultural exchange between the two 
continents. France sent its collection of price- 
less tapestries to New York last year. This 
year, the Ballet is to ring up the curtain for 
American and Canadian audiences to judge 
the European standard of classical dancing 
and choreography. 


Ib Annie Rooney, Bicycle Built for Two America. 
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which are held every November at the Paris 
Opera and which are the basis for promotions 
and salary increases for the members of the 
corps. 


company with their reputation and tradition. 
Their performances will take place at the 
City Center, which belongs to the City of 
New York. This is a large theatre seating 
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stage, and on special occasions the back of 
the stage is opened so that to the audience 
the Foyer seems part of the stage itself, 
while the wall of mirrors at the end reflects 
back all the gilded columns and decorations 
of the Foyer as well as the decor of the stage. 
The most recent event for which this effect 
was staged was the Gala Performance in 
honour of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh last May. 

Before leaving the Opera we must visit the 
adagio classes of Mr. Serge Lifar in the 
Rotonde. These take place on Mondays from 
9:30 to 10:30 for the junior dancers, and 
from 10:30 to 12:00 for the seniors, including 
the Etoiles. After a short “barre” the adagio 
begins. Lifar is a strict and thorough teacher, 
paying great attention to each couple in turn, 
showing the younger dancers how to lift 
or be lifted, reproving and correcting the 
faults of the seniors. This is one of the most 
interesting classes to watch. In addition to 
teaching, Lifar conducts all the Ballet re- 
hearsals, and finds time to write books on 


both technique and ballet history. His “La — 


Danse”, (in translation “Ballet, Traditional 
to Modern”), “Giselle”, and “Carlotta Grisi” 
are well worth reading. 

To resume then, a pupil entering the school 
may expect to receive six or seven years of 
free schooling and dance training, after 
which, as a member of the Opera ballet, he 
or she is paid at union scale, rising with 


each grade, and a good dancer can rise a 
grade with each yearly examination, until 
the stage of “grand sujet” is reached. From 
thence forward progress is naturally slower. 
At the end of their career on the stage dancers 
are eligible for the position of teacher, either 
to the ballet itself or else in the school. Many 
of the former Etoiles and grands sujets are 
thus employed at the present time. 

Those who are interested in the manner of 
life and the tradition of the Opera ballet 
and school should take the first opportunity 
of seeing the charming French film “Mort du 
Cygne”, known in America as “Ballerina”. 
The story is based on the custom of the 
“rats” in the school of choosing a “petite 
mére” for themselves from among the dancers 
in the actual ballet, (coryphée, grand sujet, 
Etoile — it matters not) who is expected to 
sympathise with and encourage the efforts of 
the little “rat”. The film was taken in the 
Opera class rooms and on the stage, under 
the supervision of Serge Lifar, with Yvette 
Chauviré, now an Etoile de (Opera, and Mia 
Slavenska as the stars. 

The French ballet has made enormous pro- 
gress during the last fifteen years, and the 
credit for this must go to Serge Lifar, who 
from the moment of his appointment as 
Maitre de Ballet in 1930 until the present 
time has worked, and is still working un- 
tiringly for the advancement of the Opera 
ballet. 
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Rebuttal 


Deur Madam: 

Having been in Europe for the past three 
months, I had neither read nor heard any- 
thing about Mr. Denham’s (Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo) proposed Ballet School in 
Texas until I saw Mrs. Sherwood’s letter in 
this issue (August) of Dance Magazine. 

I gather from the letter that Mr. Denham 
wishes to establish a school on the lines 
of the great ballet schools of Europe, 
where the pupils receive a specialized 
education to fit them for a stage career. 

Pupils enter such schools at the age of 
eight years and remain for eight to ten 
years according to the school. Since the 
actual dancing instruction occupies only 
one or two hours each day there is plenty 
of time for general education. 

The general subjects are taught by 
qualified instructors (not by dancers!) as 
are the special subjects, languages (es- 
pecially French), aesthetics, history of 
Music, Dancing, Art and Costume, Mythol- 
ogy, Mime and the useful and necessary 
art of makeup, none of which, I suspect, 
figure in the curriculum of the Houston 
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Board of Education, since it does not con- 
cern itself with the turning out of stage 
artists. 

With regard to “manners and deport- 
ment” I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Denham had in mind “stage manners’ and 
“stage craft” which are of great importance 
to a young dancer. 

I believe that the selection of Houston 
as one of the sites of such a school is a 
subtle compliment to the traditional man- 
ners of the South, as providing a better 
nursery for young artists than the “rude” 
North. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. E. Twysden 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations! to DANCE — for pub- 
lishing the article “Dancing Can Be Dan- 
gerous’ by Milton Feher in the July issue. 

The dance teacher and student should 
be conscious of posture, relaxation and 
development of the body, and it is fortu- 
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At the Playhouse, 466 Grand St, N. Y. 2 


Folder on request OR, 4-1100 


The PROFESSIONAL 
CHILDREN'S SCHOOL, Ine. 


1860 Broadway, N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
entering its thirty-fifth year 
Co-educational academic school 
for professionally employed 
students, also for those im ser- 
ious training in the theatre, 
music, dancing and allied arts. 
First Grade through High School. 
Correspondence courses for those 
on the road at no extra cost. 


Tuition, incl. registration, $325 per school yr. 


Operates under charter of 
New York Board of Regents 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR TAP-BALLET INSTRUCTOR 


In one of America's Finest Schools 
in Columbus, Ohio 

MAN OR WOMAN 
MUST BE ACCOMPLISHED DANCER & TEACHER 
HAVE EXECUTIVE ABILITY — WINNING PER- 
SONALITY — KNOWLEDGE OF CHILD PSYCHO- 
LOGY — AMBITIOUS — AGGRESSIVE 
Please write Box 58, DANCE 503 W. 33 St., N.Y.C. 
STATE EXPERIENCE—AGE—PAST WORK 
STARTING SALARY WANTED 
ENCLOSE RECENT PICTURE 


SEPTEMBER Sp 


“TAPOCRACY" Adv. Tap Solo 
“JIMMY AND HIS DANCING BEARS” 
Baby Novelty, using boy soloist. 
BOTH ROUTINES FOR $2.50 
“BOOGIE IN A TOY SHOPPE" 

A Ballet in one act — $10.00 
List available 
LOIS A. NEWMAN BOBBY RIVERS 
Kensington School of the Dance 
404 Humboldt Pkwy Buffalo i4, N_ Y. 


119 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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FACULTY 


ANGEL CANSINO, EDWARD CATON, AGNES DE MILLE 
LISAN KAY, MARIAN LADRE, VERA NEMTCHINOVA 
YEICH! NIMURA, PAUL PETROFF, ERIC VICTOR 


Special Courses Under 


CHESTER HALE * JEAN YAZVINSKY 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


159 West 56th Street, New York 
Telephone COlumbus 5-4070 Telephone Plaza 9-7253 


Classes for Children. Adults, Beginners. 
Private Lessons 
Advanced Special Classes for Professionals. 
Write or telephone for appointment 


BALLET + TAP MODERN 
G.l. APPROVED 


Sian -—— masiova, Scarpova, Acuna, Popova, Kramer 
SPECIAL CLASSES UNDER KAZIMIR KOKIC 


CARNEGIE HALL - STUDIO 843 © 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET + NW. Y. C. CIRCLE 66-5935 


BALLET ARTS 


AGNES de MILLE ANTONY TUDOR 


BALLET ARTS 61" Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19 CO 5-9627 


LOUIS H. CHALIF| DANCES 


FRANCES L. CHALIF AMOS L. CHALIF 

JOHN PLAZA PACO CANSINO FREE BOOKLETS 1 & 2 
EDWARD SINCLAIR DON FARNSWORTH RHYTHM & EXPRESSION—TO 
JEANNE PETERSON RUTH SPINNER NEW DANCE CLUB MEMBERS 
Intensive Professional and Teachers Di-| $2.50-l yr. $3.50-2 yrs. 
ploma Course. Evening Classes for busi- Club Membership Entities You 


To Reductions On All 
Books Dances Music 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


ness people. Graded classes for children. 
Private Lessons by appointment. 


Est. 43 yrs. Registration Sept. 8th thru 20th 


Chalif School of Dance Steinway Hall 504-508 113 W. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


IRENE V. MAYO 603 carnegie hall 


Ballet © Modern ® Dance of India 


SCHOOL OF 


RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 


under direction of BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 
Winter Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners and Professionals 


1425 Broadway, Entrance Studio 15, New York—LO 5-0864 e II! Spring St., Seattle, Wash.—EL 2063 
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nate that we do have Dance Magazine 
and a teacher like Mr. Feher who are 
willing to share what may even be the 
beginning for some teachers and students, 
the fact that dancing is much more than 
just being able to get a pupil to learn 
steps in any fashion, not caring what may 
be happening physically and even men- 
tally. 

I hope we are able to have more articles 
along this line and I will be reading and 
selling DANCE Magazine whenever pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Georgia Gay 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


With a great deal of anticipation I await 
my copy of Dance Magazine. In Hawaii 
we feel a little removed from the United 
States proper and the contact I receive 
from your magazine is indeed a joy. My 
students also receive additional inspiration 
by reading it from cover to cover. 

I was tremendously interested in the arti- 
cle by Constantine in the June issue re- 
garding ‘Dilemma of the Concert Dancer’”’ 
as I have just concluded a tour of the 
Islands of the Hawaiian group and |! am 
preparing to leave for a mainland tour in 
September. The problems related by Con- 
stantine were certainly realistic. I find in 
presenting the solemn classic Hawaiian 
Temple dances a great deal of audience 
unrest, due to lack of understanding of 
ancient Polynesian dance forms. As on 
the mainland, the glittering cellophane 
skirt brings “‘ohs” and “ahs’, but the dig- 
nity of the kikepa and holoku are inspiring. 

I strive constantly to help the newcomer 
to the Islands understand the culture and 
wealth of folklore contained in the various 
hula types, for the true Hawaiian hula is 
not a casual wiggle accidently placed, but 
a classic art, intended by the Hawaiian as 
a constant means of keeping the imagin- 
ation in living touch with the legendary 
past. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Winona Kapualiohia Beamer 
Honolulu, T. H. 


BACK ISSUES! 


American Dancer from June 
1927 to January 1942; Dance 
from June 1937 to present date. 
Some numbers out of stock. 


1927 thru February 1942 $1.00 each 
March 1942 thru Dec. 1947 $.50 each 
January 1948 on $.35 each 


Send order, with money, to 
DANCE, 503 West 33rd St. 
New York 1 
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AUBREY HITCHINS 
BALLET ONLY BALLET 


DAILY CLASSES THRUOUT THE YEAR — GRADED 


SEPARATE CHILDREN'S DIVISION 


AUBREY HITCHINS, DIRECTOR 
112-116 WEST 89th STREET 
‘ NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 
Tr 3-0515 


OF CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
Fall Term begins September 13th 


Paul Szilard, Hungarian dancer and chore- 


ographer, muses beside the shore of the DANCE TECHNIQUE 
lake at Old Forge, N. Y.. where he is en- Advanced, Intermediate, Elementary Section 
gaged as dance director this summer at STAGE MOVEMENT COURSE 


for Young Actors and Singers 
Special Saturday Children’s Classes start September 25th 
For schedules of courses and Terms, inquire of M. D. Spead 


MARTHA GRAHAM SCHOOL OF CONTEMPORARY DANCE 


the Rondax Creative Arts Center. 


EL 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 Phone GR 77-7514 
SALON 
MEJICO 
continued from page 25 BALLET 
life onto their skirts — as curious as their 
mothers of the stranger in their midst. School Year—September 7, 1948 to July 2, 1949 


During the meal, the town band stood out- 
side on the porch and serenaded us with such 
volume that my tummy continued to digest , 
to the rhythm for days afterward. Never Faculty: George Balanchine, Anatole Oboukhoff 
having found it necessary to employ music, 
to he pat Elise Reiman, Muriel Stuart, Pierre Viadimiroff. 


quality as volume, and how those round brown } 637 vr ee New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 5-1422 


cheeks puffed behind those shining brass in- 
struments! 


Write for new illustrated catalogue 


After dinner there were speeches of wel- 
come by the leaders of the village and toasts 
in honor of Carlos and his American friend. 
Then the town band struck up again and the 
best terpsichorean in Santa Cruz invited me 
to dance the first Jarabe Tapatio with him. 
I accepted and out onto the schoolhouse floor 
we swirled to dance around a sombrero while 
the villagers both inside and out clapped out 
the rhythm and sang. A marinera followed 
with evervbody dancing and I can still see 
Carlos swaying ‘round and ‘round the school- 
room with a_ bashful little Santa Cruzer, 
chubby and tan. with long thick braids, in a 
pink dress, and barefoot. 


It was in the very wee hours that we turned 
to go. The good people of Santa Cruz lighted 
lanterns and accompanied us halfway down | a ———s | 
the mountainside, singing and lighting us on SCHOOL OF BALLET 


DANCERS!!! 
Correction Classes 


The only studio in New York featuring individualized 
detailed correction for students and artists. 


Ballet Flexing Technique Variations 
Eileen O'Connor 
“ATOP WILSHIRE HOUSE” 

134 WEST 58 St. N. Y. C. Columbus 5-9545 


you need 


our our way. The reflections on the faces on 
both sides were happy and the melody of the 
Faculty _* Todd Bolender 
¢ Christine Fokine 


whole evening is one which I shall never for- 


get. Mexico is a friendly place. It is a place . 2 
Where business hours and fiesta minutes have _ ¢ Vitale Fokine 
built a nation equal to any of the countries | Carnenic Hall Studio 839 — COlumbus 5-9316 
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OREST sergievsky 


formerly of the 
Met. Ballet, Ballet Theatre 
and Ballet Russe 


as of September 
offers classes 
in 
BALLET and CHARACTER 


5 days a week 
12:30-2 Intermediate and Professional 
6-7 Beginners and Intermediate 


DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
154 West 5éth St., N. Y. City 


SWOBODA-YURIEVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


50 WEST 57th STREET 
New York Ci 5-8198 


ME SRUSULETAN BALLET 


Classes in and Adults 
Director: MARGARET CURTIS 
Special Professional Classes 
Under: AUBREY HITCHINS 
Character Classes: BORIS ROMANOFF 
_ Information: Kathleen Harding 
Metropolitan Opera House 


TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 


LESSONS DAILY 
SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 


the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. Circle 7-1662 


MABEL HORSEY'S Studios 


Tap © Toe « Ballet ¢ Acrobatic 
Drama ¢ Music ¢ Sight Reading 
Piano, Popular & Classics 


Ci 5-9467 1697 Broadway Suite 607 N.Y.C 
Leonard Dickerson, Gen. Mgr., Cl 5-7358-9 


Approved G.|. Bill of Rights (Male and Female) 


HUAPALA 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modern 


108 East 38th Street N.Y. CS. LE 2-6044 


DANCING SLIPPERS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Practice and Class Costumes 


JOSEPH 
THEATRICAL & DANCE FOOTWEAR 


35-62 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 


KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 


ARBEAU-ORCHESOGRAPHY 
10 


Tr by Evans $10.00 
1365—éth Avenue at 55th N.Y.C., Cl 5-7955 
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Via the Grapevine 


Indian classics of Bharata Natya, Katha- 
kali and Manipuri. The troupe of dancers 
and instrumentalists includes Shevanti, 
Anura, Kumundini, Leela, Jaron Yaltan, 
Bhanumati, Freny and Sushil Kumar. 


* 


Lisan Kay has been engaged by 
Michael Meyerberg to do the choreog- 
raphy for “Lute Song” at His Majesty's 
Theatre in London. There is a tentative 
opening date at the end of September. 

_ Iva Kitghell is bracing herself for a 
colossal tour which will take her around 
the country from October, 1948 to April, 
1949 with only a brief respite at Christ- 
—. 4 Mary Kathryn Martinet 
and Marc Beaudet have been engaged 
to dance in the Charles Wagner pocket 
opera edition of Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet’. They will not only create the 
dances themselves, but they are the en- 
tire corps de ballet and soloists com- 
bined. Love that pocket ballet! ... Ana 
Ricarda is vacationing in Spain this 
month prior to her October appearances 
at Covent Garden Royal Opera House as 
soloist in the operas “Carmen” and 
“Traviata” . Nora Kaye of Ballet The- 
atre, at the announcement that Ballet 
Theatre was at liberty for a few months, 
hopped the first boat she could get to 
England. Hurry, hurry, hurry ... The 
diminutive Dresden doll known as Martha 
Coleman, assistant to William Kolodney 
at the 92nd Street “Y” is off to marry a 
prof at Brown (U.). It is predicted that 
the attendance (male) at the Y will fall 
off sharply as a result of her desertion. 
So sorry, boys . . . Pearl Lang’s marriage 
to M. Johann is also imminent, but she 
will not leave the Graham company after 
the Event . . . Robert Bell, presently a 
member of Colonel de Basil's Original 
Ballet Russe, was married to Mme. Gen- 
evieve Besseteaux in Paris on July 20, 
1948 . . . To come back to a local friend, 
Jimmy Selva, the always smiling and 
popular dance shoe maker, up and mar- 
ried the gal who has been his secretary 
for the last 16 years, Rose Kay, on July 
l6th in New York City. Much to their 
surprise, because they thought no one 
was interested, every visiting dancer and 
teacher in New York this summer made 
quite a fuss over their nuptials, By way 
of acknowledgment of their apprecia- 
tion, the Selvas played host toegroups 
of teachers at three of the big conven- 
tions this summer, at the D.E.A. in New 
York, the D.M.A. in Washington, and the 
A.S.T.D.,in New York. For the last named 
group they gave a gala dinner at the 
Press Box .. . Phoebe Engel has deserted 
the Met ballet for Mia Slavenska’'s Ballet 
Variante Igor Schwezoff, dancer, 
choreographer and author of the “Russian 
Somersault” (or “Borzoi’’) has returned to 
the United States after a year and a half 
in Rio de Janeiro, where he organized 
and directed the Ballet de Juventude 


Continued from page 11 


(Youth Ballet) to resume teaching in New 
York City. Schwezoff has brought with 
him several outstanding dancers from Rio 
who will be members of his staff. For 
the Ballet de Juventude he created, among 
other works, “Concerto Tragico” (to Ad- 
dinsell’s Warsaw Concerto) in memory 
of Julia Horvath who was killed in a 
plane crash on her way to South America 
to join his company last spring ... It 
is not generally known that a star mem- 
ber of the Ballet de Juventude, American 


Angelo Grimani, choreographer and lead- 
ing dancer at the National Opera House 
(Olympia Theatre) in Athens, Greece. He 
has danced at most of the opera houses 
of Central Europe and is known for his 
successful ballets “Pramateutis” and “An- 
dromeda”. 


born Holland Stoudenmire, of South Caro- 
lina, is here in New York, studying quietly 
and bending over backwards to avoid 
publicity, a frightful error in a_ ballet 
dancer. Stoudenmire, over whom all Bra- 
zil went into raptures, had an unfortunate 
accident in Rio last year, which put him 
on the sick list for a few months. He left 
Rio in November, 1947 and is now dancing 
better than he ever did when he was 
there, according to those who should 
know ... That was Alexandra Denisova 
and not Cyd Charisse who danced the 
Pagan Dance in “On An Island With 
You” (M.G.M.). Nothing like setting the 
facts straight. Cyd bumped her knees 
and had to drop out and was replaced 
by Denisova, who, of course, was never 
credited. Denisova is currently appear- 


‘ing in Bobby Clark's “Sweethearts” ... 
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Yolanda Lacca, formerly with Original 
Ballet Russe, has just hooked a straight 
part in Columbia Picture’s “The Lovers , 
which will star Cornel Wilde... Annette 
Kellermann, who came all the way from 
her island-kingdom off the coast of Aus- 
tralia to arrange about the filming of her 
life story in Hollywood, will meet her 
niece, dancer Mimi Kellermann, whom 
she hasn't seen in a dog's age, in Cali- 
fornia. We'll take bets Mimi plays Annette 
in the film .. . Eddie Phillips, the red- 
dest red-head dancer in captivity, who 
spent a year and a half after he got out 
of the Navy trying to break into any job 
on Broadway, now moans that he doesn't 
know which job to take first. Aint it 
the truth? It never rains but it pours. 
After copping a job in the line of “Finian’s 
Rainbow”, Eddie was offered a principal 
part in the new musical “Love Life’, 
whereupon the producers of Finian’s 
tried to lure him back with the understudy 
role to the Leprechaun. Let that be a les- 
son to the kids who can't seem to get into 
anything. All of a sudden, you're deluged 
. . . Boris Runanin, who did a two-year 
stretch in “Oklahoma” has moved over 
to “Inside U.S.A.” .. . Paul Valentine, 
erstwhile Russian ballet dancer known as 
Valentinoff, who did a turn for RK.O., 
went back into the groove for a turn at 
ballet. He was the producer of a Concert 
Variety Show at the Maydn in Los An- 
geles. Among the other concert acts, Val- 
entine’s wife, Lili St. Cyr, did a dance 
of the seven veils arranged by Val... 
E. Harrison Naylor, the nomme de plume 
of British novelist, Winifred Carter, (au- 
thor of The Enchanted Cup, High Fever, 
The Queen Who Kept Her Head, etc.) 
writes us she has just finished a new 
novel called ‘Natasha — Ballerina”, most 
of it based on the stories she read in 
DANCE Magazine. Natasha will be out 
in 1949 ...AQ ballet slipper made from 
colt skin! Neigh, it can't be. But it is, 
says Mark Deitsch of Prima, because 
Prima is making them, a shoe with the 
flexibility of kid, and the durabilty of 
horsehide, made possible by a secret pro- 
cess closely guarded in Prima’s home 
town of Columbus, Ohio. Mark didn’t say 
whether a coltskin ballet slipper would 
guarantee you could get to the finish 
line faster than you could in a kidskin 
slipper. You still have to do your own 
jogging along. . . The Miriam Ford who 
is now touring the country in a song and 
dance act is the daughter, none other, 
of the well-known and genial Maxie Ford, 
once called the “father” of the chorus 
line (he used to put on more than 80% 
of chorus line routines a decade ago). 
He is now teaching in Carnegie Hall... 
This is to inform you-all that Carnegie 
Hall has had its face lifted—a rich old 
mulberry colour. Even the old brown 
walls on the street had had the steam 
treatment. Now, if they only had a stage 
large enough for dancers to perform... 
Praveena and Nataraj Vashi danced at 


the Hotel Waldorf Astoria on August 15th 
at a tea given by the India Lecoue ote 
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APPROVED G. I. 


SCHOOL OF DANCE ARTS 


BALLET - MODERN - SPANISH - CHARACTER - TAP 


Tatiana Semenova, Roland Guerard, Marquita Flores 


Special Children's Classes 


CARNEGIE HALL 


STUDIO 819 


CIRCLE 5-8636 


um. ANDERSON 


139 W. 56th St.. N. Y. C. 


BALLET SCHOOL 


-IVANTZOVA 


COlumbus 5-2520 


NATHALIE BRANITZKA 


formerly Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Phone PL 3-9752 


CLASSES DAILY 


or CO 5-3472 — 116 East 59th St., New York City 
YUREK LASOVSKY — CHARACTER CLASSES 


Special 


STUDIO 607 


4 Souvenir Programs for $2. 


Each Souvenir Program is complete with color pages of decors, full 


page pictures of the dancers and stories of the ballets. These are 


the same programs which sell for $1.00 or more at performances. 


Our special price for one month only: 


each 


4 for $2.00 


Ballet Theatre 
Ba ht 


Ballet Kasse de Monte Cools 
Original Ballet Kasse 


1945-46 
1946-47 
1944-45 
1945-46 


Ne « 


Send money order or check to: 


DANCE Magazine, Dept. S — 503 W. 33rd St., N. Y. 1 


INSTRUCTOR of the WORLD'S GREAT BALLET DANCERS 
1697 Broadway, N. Y. 


___Gtréle 5-7358 
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GEORGE 
CHAFFEE 


- Ballet - 


| Class & Private Instruction 


Adelaide Vernon, ass't. 
Circular on Request 
146-148 W. 5éth St., N. Y. C. WA 4-2064 


“ACROBATICS” 


Specialized Training 
Appointment Only 


JOE PRICE 


1697 Broadway Suite 302 N.Y.C. 


DONALD SAWYER 


BALLROOM AND TAP 
Write for new list of Teachers’ notes 
637 Madison Ave.,New York 22, N.Y. 
Plaza 3-8639 


BERNIE SAGER 


Private Instructions for Teachers 


2180 Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. C. 
TRafalgar 3-2357 


GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


Booking now fer: 
Selo Concerts 
Master Lessons 
Program & Class Combinations 
for infermation write to: 
252 Bedford St. S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


For Sale: DANCING SCHOOL. Stable New England 
City. Established. Completely equipped & staffed. 
Lease. Net earnings about $11,000.00 yearly. Must sell 
account ill health. Write Box 26 Dance, 503 West 
33rd St.. New York |, N. Y. 

PROFESSIONAL MALE ACROBAT INSTRUCTOR: 
Every type acrobatics; hand balancing, ground 
tumbling, wire walking, circus work on riggings, etc. 
wishes secure partnership of good dance teacher or 
connections with reliable school. Box 931 Dance, 503 
West 33 St.. N. Y 


Dancing School For Sale in large Midwest city. $20,- 
000 yr. income—can be increased. Fine faculty. Good 
location. Modest rental. Box 85 Dance, 503 West 33 
St., New York I, N. Y. 


STUDIO rental, part-time. a.m. Danc'g equipment. 
Carnegie Hall. Box 115 Dance, 503 W. 33 St. N. Y. I 


Dancing Teacher Wanted. Floyd Ward School of 
Dancing. Ward Building, Lynchburg, Va. 
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America to celebrate the first anniversary 
of the independence of India and Pakistan 
_.. Valentina Belova, formerly ballet mis- 
tress at the Royal Opera House in Ant- 
werp, who has spent a little over a year 
here in America, is returning to the Opera 
in Antwerp early this month, where she 
will resume where she left off early in 
1947. Michael Charnley, a dancer in 
“Inside U.S.A.” sails with her to appear 
as first dancer at the Antwerp Opera... 


British Information Services has given per- 
mission to D. D. Livingston to distribute 
the film “Sadlers Wells Ballet” from the 
“This Is Britain Series”, and the picture 
has been made available for the first 
time in 16mm form for educational and 
home use, The film follows the training of 
students at the British state-supported 
theatre from children’s beginners classes 
through graduation into professional com- 
panies of Sadlers Wells and Covent Gar- 
den ... Theatre Dance, Inc. will preview 
the work of a number of choreographers, 
a sélection of which will be shown pub- 
licly at the Studio Theatre in October... 


The Kids from Seville, Rosario and An- 
tonio, appeared for a limited six-time-a- 
week engagement at the Municipal in 
Buenos Aires, their first appearance there 
in ten years, dancing to sold-out houses 
and the highest admission fees charged 
in Argentinian dance history. The Kids 
will dance in Montevideo, Uruguay and 
Santiago, Chile, return to Buenos Aires 
for two farewell performances at the 
Colon Opera House and then sail back 
to New York “Heaven on Earth” 
opens in New York on September 16th 
with a tap chorus, featuring dancers 
Dorothy Jarnac, Dorothy Keller, June 
Graham, Steve Condos, Richard D'Arcy, 
Danny Drayson, Billie Parson and Jack 
Whitney. The dances were directed by 
Nick Castle, with the assistance of Loretta 
Jefferson and the producer proudly asserts 
that the dancing is a departure from 
musical comedy ballet and a return to 
the lusty type of tap dancing that used 
to be so typical of musical comedy . 

And not least; the ballroom fad of the 
month, The Egyptian Balloon dance. Bal- 
loons are tied to the ankles of dancing 
partners, the object being to break the 
balloon of your opponent. They are per- 
petrating this one in Kansas City where 
they recently tried on and discarded the 
Hurdle dances in the Crown Room. We 
prefer Your Fadder’s Moustache ... The 
daily press is the proud sponsor col- 
lectively of ignoramuses who know noth- 
ing about dance and care less, like Jack 
Lait of the Daily Mirror, who takes his 
cue from the bad news about Ballet The- 
atre and the Met as just the time to jump 
on the bleeding body with savage glee. 


To quote from his column: . If any 
reader can translate for me any tangible 
or derivative inspiration to mankind from 
either ballet or opera, I shall be delighted 
to transmit such information to all who 


read me. Of course, art is supposed to 
be abstract, elevating ... That is true 
where it expressed beauty. I regard 


neither of the staged manifestations here 
under discussion as beautiful. So I agree 
again with the vast majority, which 
stamps me a culture vulture’. A few 
days after this effrontery appeared, Lait 
published a reply, much to the astonish- 
ment of the writer, the well-known and 
popular Eileen O’Connor. Miss O'Connor's 
rebuttal was choice. In appearance, a 
full five feet tall of doll-like mien, Miss 
O’Connor tore into Lait like an express 
train. DANCE Magazine publishes the re- 
buttal of Miss O’Connor and the column 
that inspired it, in full in our next, the 
October issue. 


It is with deep regret that DANCE Mag- 
azine and the many friends of Vecheslav 
Swoboda learned of his passing on Aug- 
ust 24th. There will be a particularized 
story on Mr. Swoboda in the October 
issue of DANCE Magazine. 


THE BALLET SOCIETY, although in pos- 
session of the Marquis de Cuevas’ Inter- 
national Theatre, will present no new 
productions in ballet this season. The In- 
ternational is apparently to be limited only 
to new lyric theatre works. The activities of 
the Society, which operates as a part of 
the New York City Center, under the name 
New York City Ballet, will be on view for 
an 8 week season beginning Monday, 
October llth and for eight Mondays and 
Tuesdays thereafter. It will appear both as 
an independent ballet unit on these afore- 
said Monday and Tuesday nights and as 
a part of the opera ballet the remainder 
of the week during the 8 week season. 

The direction of the New York City Bal- 
let is the same as that of the Ballet Society, 
to wit: George Balanchine, Lincoln Kir- 
stein, Leon Barzin. 


Members of Ballet Theatre who have 
wasted no time finding another stage are 
Melissa Hayden, Paula Lloyd and Michael 
Maule, who all went into “Love Life”, a 
musical, with choreography by Michael 
Kidd, and Isabel Mirow and Shelley Far- 
rell, who have joined the line of “Alfred 
the Average”. This musical has already 
changed its name twice, and is now called 
“That's the ticket.” It is based on the 
adventures of a man who sleeps for a 
thousand years and wakes up in 1948 
(yet). Jerome Robbins will direct the 
dances. 

Muriel Bentley and John Kriza are said to 
be contemplating the chic night clubs as 
a twosome. Any club that gets a twosome 
like that will be goin’some. 


* 


The saison of Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo at the Met this month finds some old 
favorites missing in its ranks. 

Among those who have taken their de- 
parture are Peter Deign, Stanley Zompakos, 
Harriet Toby (who has migrated to Paris), 
Myrna Galle, Merriam Lanova, Tanya 
Grantseva, Vida Brown, Nora White (cur- 
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rently in Italy), Joy Williams, Constance 
Garfield and Shirley Weaver. , 

New faces number: 

Nina Novo, Ann Barlow, Helena Seroy. Toe Shoes? Yes! 
Irma Sandre, Mary Haywood, Eleanor ' 

Trieber, Elena Lane, Janice Rohatsch, Joe Tap Shoes? Yes! 
Saunders, Edward Pfeifer, Val Butlignol, 
and Jerry Leavitt. 

We recorded the accession of soloists 
Roman Jasinsky and Moussia Larkina some 
months ago. 

Also previously noted, but here reca- 
pitulated are the guest stars of the season: 
Alicia Markova, Mia Slavenska, Agnes de 
Mille, Anton Dolin and Jose Torres. 

The latter will appear in a single per- 
formance of “Madronos” and will also 
perform a number of his own solo Spanish 
dances. 

Agnes de Mille is to appear in the prin- 
cipal girl's role which she created for 
“Rodeo”. 

Danilova, Markova and Slavenska are 
to share the “Giselle” role equally during 
‘the season. 

The four ballerinas Alexandra Danilova, 
Alicia Markova, Mia Slavenska and Nath- 
alie Krassovska will appear in the Dolin 
reconstruction of “Pas de Quatre”. 

“Love Song”, an opus by Ruth Page, 
will not be given this season, as rumoured. 

The only purely new work is a ballet by 
Ruthanna Boris, her second, titled “Quel- 
ques Fleurs” with a score by Francois 
Aubert and decors by Bob Davison, who 
did the decors for Boris’ first, “Cirque a 
Deux”. 

The revivals include Massine’s “7th 
Symphorty” and “Rouge et Noire’, re- 
staged by Massine, himself. 
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Satins - Jewel Cloth? Yes! Yes! 
Opera Length Hose - Taps 
Spangles - Leotards - Sandals 
Batons - Feather Goods 

Ballet Shoes? Yes! Yes! Yes! 
A thousand times yes — 

For a thousand different 
items 

Start your season right 
Order your shoes and 


accessories from 


BAUM'S NOW! 


The GEORGE CHAFFEE Collection on 
Exhibit 

In connection with the first visit of the 
Paris Opera Ballet to the New World, in 
honour of the Golden Anniversary of the 
Greater City of New York, the Cultural ' 
Councilor to the French Embassy, M. Rene 
de Messiéres, will present, with the collab- | NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR 106-114 SO. It ST. 
oration of Mr. George Chaffee, a RETRO- 7 PA 
SPECTIVE EXHIBITION ON THE FRENCH Defuco 

Paintings, sculptures, designs, books and 

rints of the 16th to the 20th centuries 
te the ballet collection of Mr. Chaffee DANCE FOOTWEAR 
will be shown. 

The Exhibition will be open to the pub- 
lic weekdays from September 2lst through 
October 20th. 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. at 
the Cultural Division of the French Em- 
bassy, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Music Division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library at 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
will likewise offer a special exhibit from 
September 2lst through October 20th in 
honour of the visit of the Paris Opera Bal- 
let. in a gallery to the left of the main 
entrance to the Library. 

This will be devoted to the FRENCH 
COURT AND OPERA BALLET in the age 
of Louis XIV (1643-1715). It will comprise 
, books and prints, programs and music 
scores, etc. of the period, from Mr. Chaffee’s 
ballet collection and from the Archives of 


INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS IN 
SMART BALLROOM DANCING 


36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH * NEW YORK « 19 « N. Y. « PL 3-6180 
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VERONINE 


VESTOFF 


dance routines 
$1 h WITH 
eac MUSIC 
The Golden Doli—Character Toe 
Rustic Carnival 
Russian Dance 
Russian Folk Songs 
Russian Peasant Dance 
Russian Sweethearts 
Silver Star Polka 
The Firefly 
Tamara 
Sylvia Dances 
Sleeping Beauty Valse 
The Jockey 
The Moon Fairy 
The Way of Old Pekin 
The White Peacock 
Titania 
Tyrolian Folk Dance 
Valse Bluette 
Valse Polonaise 
Young and Old 
Pas de Trois 
Obertass—Polish Country Dance 
Pas de Deux 
Petite Polka 
Pierrette—Classical Toe 
Pierrot 
Poet's Love 
Polish Bride 
Polish Mazurka 
Polka Caprice 
Polka Musette 
Pomponette—a character dance 
Puppets 
Rendezvous—a character solo 
Serenade d'Amour 
Dance Tyrolese 
Echo of the Ballet 
Esmeralda Galop 
Fascination Valse 
Gavotte “Lady Betty’ 
German Peasant Dance 
Gopak 
Grand Valse Brillante 
Hungarian Folk Dance 
The Hussar 
Kaleenka 
La Danseuse 
Na Beregn Polka 
Naughty Girl Polka 
Russian Couple Dance 
Caucasian Veil Dance 
The Hungarian Don Juan 
A Russian Maid 
Moment Lyrique 
Air a Danser 
A la Valse 
Badinerie 
Belinda Polka 
Bon Vivant 
Bow and Arrow 
Chinese Dance 
Champagne Galop 
Columbine 
La Coquette 
Dance of the Magyars 
Danse Serpentine 
A Mexican Fiower 
Chin Fu's Wedding; |! pages of music, 
complete dance instructions. 
red. to $2.00 
A Holiday in Russia; 16 pages of 
music and dance notes. red. to $2.00 
Any 5 above $4.00 


Any 10 above $7.00 
Ne C.O.D.'s Send money order or check 
DANCE BOX 446 


503 W. 33 STREET, NEW YORK I, N.Y. 


the Library. 
These two exhibitions, running concur- 
rently, are designed to complement one 


another. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI visits Jacobs 
Pillow 

Since this is written before the world 
premiere of Ted Shawn's first major opus 
in four years, the forthcoming “Minuet for 
Drums”, we can say no more than that 
advance information gives this Shawn bal- 
let the dimensions of a landslide. 

The ballet is based on Stefan Lorant’s 
book “The New World” and has a specialty 
written score by Richard Malaby and de- 
cors and costumes by John Christian (who 
also dances in it). 

“Minuet for Drums” is a reproduction of 
the picture which Catherine de Medici, 
Regent Queen of France in 1564, may have 
conjured up in her own mind when an 
account of her expedition to the New 
World was delivered to her Court by M. 
de Laudonniere, who reported the landing 
of the French, the appearance, customs 
and ritual worship of the natives, and 
account of the tribal wars. With this story, 
as told to the Queen, Shawn created his 
ballet. Accordingly, there has been no at- 
tempt to authenticate dance patterns, but 
rather, the choreographer has chosen to 
build his ballet on what Catherine's im- 
ages of the tale must have been. (They 
ought to be rich ) 

Comprehensive reviews and illustrations 
will appear in our next, the October issue. 

Ted Shawn himself will dance the role 
of Saturiba, the paramount chief. Other 
principal dancers are Myra Kinch, who 
dances Catherine de Medici, Bunita Braat- 
en as Charles IX, John Christian as M. de 
Laudonniere, Gerard Leavitt as Athore, son 
of Saturiba, Edmund La Bacz as a Sorcerer 
and Carol Lynn as The Indian Queen, wife 
of Saturiba. Other dancers are drawn 
from among the pupils at Jacobs Pillow. 
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The CONCERT DILEMMA Again 

To quote from Eleanor King’s statement 
in the August issue of Creative Dance 
Journal: 

“The past two years it has been the 
policy (of the UCLA series) to support and 
further young dancers on the West Coast; 
so for one season, rather than lose the 
series they will have (next year) concerts 
by established artists. 

“Speaking as a single dancer, who was 
invited to open the series in 1947 and 1948, 
I would like to point out that the methods 
involved in this season's business man- 
agement of the concert (speaking for my- 
self) could not possibly fit into the descrip- 
tion given above, as evidence of any- 
thing except neglectful and unbusinesslike 
handling of contracts, amounting to NON 
support and actual exploitation of the 
dancer. In fairness to other artists I think 
the facts should be known. 

“In instituting the series of our concerts 
in 1947, UCLA offered no guarantee but a 
fairly good risk of an 85 percentage of the 
gross recipts. The first concert netted a 


French dancer Janine Charrat, who will be 
remembered as the poignant and talented 
child in the French film “Ballerina” of a 
decade ago, has grown into a beautiful 
young woman and a mature choreogra- 
pher. She stands here with composer Alex- 
andre Tcherepnine, who wrote the score 
for her new oeuvre “Woman and Her 
Shadow”, which is being surveyed by 
noted author Paul Claudel, former French 
Ambassador to the United States. 


satisfactory sum; there was a fairly good 
crowd in spite of no publicity outside the 
dancers’ circles, and the University’s 
“Bruin” carried a review. When I was re- 
quested to open the second series this year 
I assumed it would be a better risk than 
before. At the request of the dance de- 
partment, I flew to LA. (at my own ex- 
pense) to train and rehearse nine dancers 
from UCLA in parts 1 and 2 of “SHE” (the 
choreography of Eleanor King) so that 
group choreography would be included on 
my solo program. 

“The concert was presented March 19th. 
I left L.A. the next day with a printed pro- 
gram to show there had been a perform- 
ance. One month later, contracts from the 
business office were sent for signature, 
with the encouraging phrase written in: 
‘Upon receipt of these papers properly 
presented, we will issue your check.’ The 
signed contracts were returned to L.A. On 
May 6th I wired the business office asking 
for an explanation of the delay. May 27th, 
or more than two months after the per- 
formance, a detailed statement showing an 
income of $199.75, and “House Staff” sal- 
aries of $184.44, among other expenses, 
and a total deficit of $28.43 was received. 

“Even the smallest colleges in the land 
handle their transactions faster than the 
U. of California in Los Angeles. Union and 
commercial theatres which I have rented 
for my own concerts do not charge as 
much for “House Staff’ and the student 
crew backstage at UCLA is all non-union 
except for one man. 

“On July 9th I requested a breakdown 
on the expense account listing of ‘House 
Staff’. To date I have had no explanation. 
Twice by letter and once by wire I re- 
quested reviews of the performance. For 
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two weeks choreographic work at one of 
the largest and richest universities in the 
country I have exactly nothing but a 
printed program as recompense. 

“Any ‘established’ dancer signing such 
a contract with such an irresponsible bus- 
iness office will be hard to find hereafter 
(I hope). For the protection of artists, let 
UCLA drop their PACIFIC COAST DANCE 
FESTIVAL until such time as their belief 
in and conviction about modern dance 
reaches the point where they can offer 
a guaranteed check to the artist the night 
of the performance, as well as pay the 
student help nearly $200.00 for their chang- 
ing of lights and pulling of curtains. . . 
or what were they paid for? I would still 
like to know”. 

Any rebuttal from the UCLA? 

* 


The new Iris Mabry group work, “Cult”, 
was created at the summer session ol 
Perry-Mansfield School at Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. and performed on August 
3 and 4 on a program also devoted to 
Miss Mabry's first and much discussed 
group work, “Counterpoint”. Both “Cult” 
and “Counterpoint” will be seen on 
Broadway later this year. Her program 
of the 3rd and 4th were augmented by 
solos “Witch”, “Litany” and “Dream”. 

Miss Mabry is working on a new group 
work to which she has not yet given a 
title. Her compositions are scored and 
accompanied by Ralph Gilbert. 


The Dancers’ BOOKSHELF 


What happens to an autocratic old bal- 
lerina who retires from the stage? Rumer 
Godden, artful and understanding British 
novelist, the author of “A Candle for St. 
Jude” plays with this teasing potential 
in a powerfully written story concerning 
the private little world of ballet and the 
private lives of the people in Madame 
Holbein’s theatre and school in London. 
Of course, you will know that St. Jude 
is the patron Saint of Lost Causes — any- 
where in the ballet world, fact or fiction, 
he should find plenty to keep him busy. 
You who are bewitched by the same 
enchantment which makes 75 years not 
enough in which to create enough ballet, 
as Madame Holbein, the despotic, finds 
her 75 years insufficient, will weep and 
cheer with the author for the old ballerina. 
Holbein is now so old, she doesn't mind 
anybody knowing her age; her beginnings 
are lost, even in her own memory. Names 
and places escape her, but not the mag- 
nificent presents, not the remembered 
applause and successes. When she saw 
the great old house in London, with its 
climbing wisteria, she pronounced it 
“perrfect!’” — for the theatre adjoining 
her projected school. Everything for the 
theatre — nothing for the house, wailed 
her sister-in-law. Yes, everything for the 
theatre, the ballet — all the well-recog- 
nized little ballet wars, the tensions, the 
exaltations, the dimming of a career, the 
gallant rise of a seventeen year old bal- 
lerina — practically over the dead body 
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451 S i) ( BROOKLYN 
HUDSON AVE. oe O. N. Y. 


Toe Dancing and Ballet Slippers 


Khythmic ye 


Upon your feet they feel so light. 
They're made so well in colors bright. 
j y if you want a treat 
Instead of sore feet 
“4 ARCUS SHOES will be just right. 
You make the test after you buy ARCUS SHOES. 
Your opinion will be that they are the best made. 
WRITE FOR YOUR PRICE LIST TODAY 


ARCUS SHOE CO. 451 Hudson Ave. (behind Paramount Theatre) Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DANCE TEACHERS 


from far and near are singing the praises of our quality THEA- 
TRICAL FOOTWEAR* TAPS* BARRES* MATS, TAMBOURINES, 
CASTANETS, FINGER CYMBALS and the 100 and one other items 
the dancer must have — and they simply rave about our savings 


and quick mail order service. 
e WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR SPECIAL TEACHERS PRICES 


FIRESTONE 


C. Y. O. Building 107 South Broadway Yonkers 2, N. Y. 


Whendola 
BALLETS 


Get Ready for the Coming Season 


Send for New Brochure 


BALLET 
MAKERS 


Whendola 


streetwear 


167 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN THEATRICAL ACCESSORIES 


ANNAN ARAN NANA NAR 
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School of 
Russian 
Ballet 


Faculty: 
EUGENIE EDWARDOVA 
VERA NEMTCHINOVA 

OLGA TARASSOVA 
ALFREDO CORVINO 
ROMAN JASINSKI 
YUREK LAZOWSKI 


Professional, Advanced, 
Children, Adult Beginners 


Ballet, Toe, Character, 
Variations and Adagio 


OLGA TARASSOVA 

School of Russian Ballet 

141 W. 54th St., New York 19 
Tel. Cl 5-7672 


ORIGINAL ROUTINES 
by mall 
Novelty Tap, Ballet, or Character Dances 
Over 100 graded dances, clearly described 
Send for Dance list 
MERCEDES FITZGERALD 
established since 1920 
Box 236, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., New York |, N. Y. 


ELSA GREENWOOD 


NOVELTY SONGS AND DANCES 
SPECIAL (limited time) FOR LITTLE TOTS 


“A BASKET OF KISSES” SONG 
INCLUDING DANCE ROUTINE $1.00 
90 CLINTON AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


Order Your Fall Work From 


BILLY TRUEHART 


15 YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 


(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
: Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 
All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 


333 N. Madison Ave. 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


clearly described routines . . . spectacu- 
lar show pieces . . . wee folk dances 
. recitatives ... complete revues... 
lesson outlines. 
for postage 
janet studio springfield, Ili. 
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of Holbein, yes, even the one-day pro- 
duction of a ballet on the 50th Anniversary 
and Golden Jubilee of Madame Holbein 
as a dancer! Oh, how you will suffer 
with, exult with the preposterous, the ab- 
surd, the heroic drama of this little ballet 
world inside a great old house in London. 
You can probably match blow for blow 
the dreadful tensions of day-of-perform- 
ance rehearsals with Hilda’s ballet ‘Leda 
and the Swan”, but you can not help but 
frantically pursue the mounting story to 
its crashing end. This story to end all 
stories about retired despotic old balle- 
rinas is published by the Viking Press, 
New York City, at $2.75 ... The recently 
issued Dance Index, entitled “A Cata- 
logue of Souvenir Dance Programs” com- 
piled by A. J. Pischl, fills a need profoundly 
felt by students of the American dance 
scene, as much as by collectors who have 
long sought a definite booklet which cata- 
logues the diverse programs of American 
dance dating back some forty years. As 
Marian Eames, editor of Dance Index, 
comments in a foreword, “ . to such 
of our readers as are prompted to ex- 
claim about the present issue, ‘Heavens! 
It is nothing but a catalogue’, it is, in- 
deed, nothing but a catalogue. It rep- 
resents months of patient questioning and 
research, and brings to light a number of 
surprising facts about dancers and danc- 
ing in this country from the shadowy 
days of 1909 up to the present. . . Cata- 
loguing, whatever, the subject, is a thank- 
less task .. .” Come, it is a catalogue 
and it is a thankful dance public which 
can turn to Mr. Pischl’s really ‘heroic 
catalogue and uncover the facts that have 
been lying about for years in a state of 
disintegration. Mr. Pischl selects 1909 as 
a starting point because it is generally 
conceded to be point of revival of in- 
terest in theatrical dance in America, and 
“Moreover, it is the time of the earliest 
program known at present.” Illustrations 
are facsimile reproductions of souvenir 
program covers, from the early Mordkin- 
Pavlova days to the current Ballet Russe, 
Katherine Dunham, Ballet Theatre, etc., 
not to mention some excellent late and 
early photos of dancers like Geneé, Marie 
Jeanne, Vernon and Irene Castle, Pavlova 
and Clustine illustrating the Pavlowana, 
the rage of the 1914 ballroom, and others 
of interest 
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On the WEST COAST 

Mrs. Juilliard McDonald, San Francisco's 
most decorative social leader, at a recent 
gala given at her own home, claimed that 
her pet project, the San Francisco Civic 
Ballet, has the brightest outlook for the 
coming season since its birth ... Folk 
dancing that was old a hundred years ago 
continues to be ever new and growing in 
Northern California. Some of the 12,000 
folk dance enthusiasts of this corner of 
California are garbed in the colorful gar- 
ments of many nations every night of the 
week ... Alexander Tcherepnine, whose 
recent appearance in San _ Francisco 
charmed all music lovers, feels that the 


“WOMAN 
(world premiere, 
Paris, June) is due in no small measure 
to his understanding of the difficulties of 
the conditions under which dancers must 
work today, i.e. with small groups and 


success of his latest ballet, 


AND HER SHADOW", 


limited budgets. This work, the choreo- 
graphic effort of Janine Charrat, the young 
Parisienne, is concentrated on a smal] 
company of twelve dancers. Tcherepnine 
says of Charrat that she is not only a 
talented choreographer and dancer, but 
that she is a deft hand at painting, sculp- 
ting and musical composition. (He didn’t 
mention whether or not she worked at al! 
these things every day of the week!)... 

Russell Hartley. the painter who ex- 
ecuted the cover of the August issue of 


% 


Piaz, Paris 


This is the Spanish dancer Jose Torres. He 
makes his American debut this month in 
New York (see Calendar for date). Among 
his character dances is this of a Valencian 
fishmonger. 


DANCE Magazine, is doing a portrait of 
Devi Dja, the dancer who commutes reg- 
ularly between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. She is apparently putting off 
her- return to the Netherlands East Indies 
indefinitely. She has been teaching at 
the Ruth St. Denis school in L.A. and in 
her own S.F. School, and has given a 
number of successful concerts on the 
Coast, with others to come in September 
at the Redland Bowl and one in November 
(27th) at the Philharmonic Auditorium... 
Gisella Caccialanza, still in Los Angeles 
on vacation. Our sincerest condolences to 
Gisella, whose mother passed away re- 
cently .. . Margarita Parla, Mexico City 
debutante, who has been in Los Angeles 
for some months, training with Bronislava 
Nijinska, returns to her native city this 
month to undertake the organization of a 
new ballet company which will bow at 
the Bellas Artes in September. Oleg 
Tupine and his wife, Natalia Conlon, 
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both formerly of Original Ballet Russe, are 
tentatively slated to join the Parla com- 
pany ... Kinsey Report: Our West Coast 
photographer, Constantine, a chap given 
to events and chances of the most chancey 
and eventful, reports with some chagrin 
that he was somewhat startled one after- 
noon to get a phone call from a Dr. Kin- 
sey, who wanted an appointment with 
him, Constantine. Yes, THE Dr. Kinsey! 
Con immediately felt called upon to re- 
view his mottled past in preparation for 
THE interview. What was his disappoint- 
ment and chagrin to learn that the learned 
Dr. Kinsey wanted no part of Constan- 
tines sex history; he wanted only to buy 
a collection of the famous Constantine bal- 
let photographs to donate to the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. The good Doctor Kinsey 
will never know what he missed. Indiana‘s 
gain is literature’s loss. 


In CHICAGO, Joan Woodruff, formerly 
with Martha Graham, is choreographer 
for the large scale pageant ‘“Wheels-a- 
Rolling”, which is being given four times 
daily at the Railroad Fair. Among the 
prominent Chicago dancers in the cast 
are Jane Krane, Barbara Steele, Madge 
Friedman and Norma Danielson .. . Jean 
Genebach, pupil of Araby Blinn of Battle 
Creek, Mich. is the “Little Girl with Pig- 
tails” in the ‘New York’ cast of the long- 
lived “Oklahoma”, now playing a third 
engagement in Chicago .. . Gladys Hight. 
who spent more than a half year in 1947 
in deepest Africa, has lectured since her 
return to Chicago to groups of teachers 
from eleven different states of the Union, 
as well as from Canada on her African 
adventure, accompanied by coloured ko- 
dachrome slides and exhibit of African 
dances by pupils of her school .. . If 
the Paris Opera Ballet is to dance in 
Chicago in October as S. Hurok plans 
for them, they will probably not have 
the. only suitable house, the Civic Opera 
House. The October engagement of Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo at that place pre- 
cludes the appearance of a competitive 
company in the same spot several weeks 
before or after. 


A. B. 
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70th Birthday of the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY of Teachers of 
Dancing, Inc. 

The American Society of Teachers of 
Dancing, the oldest organization of its kind 
in the country, held its 70th annual con- 
vention and conference August 9-13 at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, with an excel- 
lent faculty composed of members and 
non-members. 

Highlights of the week were the “Get- 
together” Tea at the Astor on Sunday, 
August 8th, the dinner given to the mem- 
bers at the Press Box by the Jimmy Selvas 
(celebrated with a huge 70th anniversary 
cake) on Wednesday, the 11th, followed by 
the James Melton International Harvester 
program over Station WCBS, where the 
Society was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Ried, and closing with the annual 
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ALABAMA 


IRENE M. JONES STUDIO OF DANCE 
All Types of the Dance 
Huntsville, Alabama 


ARIZONA 


GERTRUDE MARY SCHWAB 
School of Dancing 
532 No. 4th Ave., Tucson 
FOREST THORNBURG 
The Dance Center 
230 East McDowell Road, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 


MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE BALLET SCHOOL 
Ballet, Toe, Character & Spanish. - HI-7159 
7078 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 

RAINBOW STUDIOS OF DANCE & DRAMA 
Highest standards Ballet, Tap, Drama, Voice 
1627 Cahuenga, Hollywood. HE-5633 

“RUTH ST. DENIS FOUNDATION STUDIO” 
Oriental — Lyric — Modern 
3433 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 27 

SIMON SEMENOFF — ARTISTS’ STUDIOS 
Ballet, Classical, Character, Makeup, 
Pantomime 

204 Santa Monica Blvd., North Hollywood 

MASON-KAHN STUDIOS (instructors “Ice 

Follies’ ') All types dance for all ages 
1125 Market St., San Francisco 3 

UN 1-2110 


ILLINOIS 
BERENICE HOLMES SCHOOL OF BALLET 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago 
RUTH PAGE 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
SYBIL SHEARER 
430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


STONE CAMRYN 
School of the Ballet 
119 North Clark St., Chicago 2 


BELLE BENDER BALLET SCHOOL 
Training for Opera — Concert — Theatre 
410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


INDIANA 
LA SHELLE VOCAL & DANCE STUDIOS 


Bonnie Blue Brown, Director 
1716 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 


MASSACHUSETTS 


JAN VEEN 
Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 The Fenway, Boston 


DOROTHY WRIGHT 
Modern—Ballet—Tap—Ballroom 
295 Huntington Ave., Boston 


MICHIGAN 


RICARDEAU DANCE STUDIOS 
Ballet—Tap—Ballroom 
2019 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 


MISSOURI 


MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Tap—Acrobatic 
Mainstreet Theatre Bidg., Kansas City 
DOROTHEA SPAETH 
School of Modern Dance 


380! Warwick Blvd., Kansas City 


NEW YORK 


EVA VARADY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for All Ages. Tel. AS 8-2060 
28-42 3lst St., Long Island City 3 
MODERN DANCE SCHOOL, YM & YWHA 
Doris Humphrey, Director AT 9-9455 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St., N. Y¥. C. 28, 
DALE H. MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East I ith St.. New York 
OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All Ballroom Dances, Old & New 
Hotel des Artistes, | W. 67 St. EN 2-6700 
MERCE CUNNINGHAM 
12 East 17th Street, N.Y. C. 
JEAN ERDMAN 
Dance Technique & Composition 
77 Fifth Avenue, N., _ 3 
HADASSAH 
Dances of India, Java, Bali 
45 Tierman Place, N.Y. C. 
STEFFI NOSSEN 
Teen Age Dance Workshop 


113 West 57 St., N.Y. C. PL 3-056é 
OREST SERGIEVSKY 
Ballet — Character 
Dance Players Studio 154 West 56 St. 
NEW: JERSEY 
MARY SILK'S ATLANTIC CITY SCHOOL OF 
DANCE 


6 No. Massachusetts Avenue, Atlantic City 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


JOAN SIMMOMS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
105 Wentworth Street, Charleston 6 


TENNESSEE 


HELEN JONES SCHOOL OF DANCING 
421 Walnut St. (Cadek Conservatory) 
Chattanooga 3 


TEXAS 


EDWINA ROBINSON DAY STUDIO 
All types of Dancing Taught 
4901 Travis, Galveston 


WISCONSIN 


PETROFF SLABY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Approved Under G.I. Bill of Rights 
Cor. of N. 28 & Wells Sts., Milwaukee 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 


TAP-¥ ACROBATIC 
MUSI 


| SSMUSICAL_ COMEDY 
: ROUTINES BY MAIL 


| 7616 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 


Bronislava 


NIJINSKA 


Hollywood Ballet Studio 


Daily Classes—G.I. Approved 


ARTHUR PRINCE STUDIOS — Leos Angeles 36 
855 South La Brea WYoming 2323 


EDNA McRAE 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 

Ballet — Character — Tap 
Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. Phone: Webster 3772 


ARTHUR 
PRINCE 


: SCHOOL of TAP DANCING 
Approved for Veterans 
_ Special Material for Teachers 


855 So. LaBrea Los Angeles 36 


dancing 


\NOI-Z-LESS TOE SHOE 


Write for Free Catalogue 


ACCESSORIES 
New York 19, N. Y. 


DINVCE FOOTWEAR 
O37 West 43rd Street 


banquet and party on Thursday, the 12th, 
with a professional program presented by 
members of the faculty including Thalia 
Mara, George Chaffee, Huapala, Aenn- 
chen, Eve Gentry and others. The Astor 
provided a 70th Anniversary cake in the 
form of the figures 70. One big cake was 
a 7; the other an 0. 

Mrs. Helen Wicks Reid, president, who 
returned from the continent in time for the 
convention, demonstrated and _ taught 
dances now popular in the British Isles. 

The newly elected officers for the en- 
suing year comprise: 

Mrs. Helen Wicks Ried, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 
Miss Mary B. Wucherer, lst Vice President 
New York City 
Mrs. Sophie Reed, 
Ogden, Utah 


President 


2nd Vice President 


Miss Catherine McVeigh, Secretary 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. E, K. Brown, Treasurer 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Society voted to hold its 1949 meeting 
again in New York City. 


Convention of BOSTON TEACHERS CLUB 

The Dance Teachers Club of Boston is 
holding its annual convention at the Hotel 
Bradford in Boston September 7-11. The 
faculty includes Margaret Craske in ballet, 
Ruth Barnes, children’s work, Walter Cam- 
ryn, character, James Sutton, Jules Stone 
and Johnny Sager in tap, Eddy Madal, folk 
dance, Fred LeQuorne, exhibition ballroom, 
and a ballroom faculty comprising Flor- 
ence Young, Adelaide Courtney, Ruth I. 
Byrne, Russell Curry, Christine Macananny, 
Delores Magwood, Wiliam T. Murphy and 
Carlton Richardson. 

* 


SCHOOL NOTES 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mary Jane Hungerford, Ph.D., an Assoc- 
iate Editor of DANCE Magazine, inaugu- 
rates a new school in Hartford, Conn. 
located at the Hotel Garde, at 370 Asylum 
Avenue. Registration begins September 
15th. She will teach modern dance tech- 
nique, creative tap and modern work, 
ballet and folk and square dances. There 
will be a Teen Age Workshop and a 
special class for very young children, as 
well as classes for expectant mothers. 

Dr. Hungerford was the organizer of a 
gala folk dance festival which was pre- 
sented at the Colt Park Pavilion in Hart- 
ford on August 3lst. 

* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Vera Liebau Dance School cele- 

brates its 25th anniversary this year. 
* 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Company an- 
nounces the opening of the Cosmopolitan 
Master Classes in classics, modern, ballet 
and Spanish under the direction of Ethel 
Phillips. Applicants must prove that they 
have had at least two years of dancing 
experience with recognized teachers. 

The faculty will consist of Mme. Fedor- 
ova, Charles Weidman and Paco Cansino. 


Boston, Mass. 

Jerome Andrews, who has taught in 
Chicago the last three years, joins the 
faculty of the Jan Veen School in October, 
as the head of the ballet department. He 
will also assist in modern dance and 
body corrective work. 

The Jan Veen school moves to a new 
studio in October, in the new building of 
the Boston Conservatory of Music. 


* 
New York, N. Y. 

Sunya Shurman announces that Kazimir 
Kokic (Kokitch) has joined the faculty of 
the Shurman School of Dance in Carnegie 
Hall. Mr. Kokic's training was received in 
Yugoslavia under Marguerite Froman and 
in Paris under Olga Preobrajenska. He has 
appeared as a soloist in the Opera at 
Zagreb and in Zurich, and for eight years 
danced with Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
He is presently appearing in a new mu- 
sical, “That's the Ticket’. Mr. Kokic will 
remain on the permanent staff of the 
Shurman School. 

The Modern Dance School of the 92nd 
Street “Y” directed by Miss Doris Hum- 
phrey, will offer courses in modern dance 
and in ballet and modern dance (com- 
bined) for beginners and intermediates, 
from October |, 1948 to May 30, 1949. 
Miss Humphrey will teach a course in 
ADVANCED Choreography for those qual- 


ified. 


Miss Nona Schurman wil! teach Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Technique. 

Miss Miriam Pandor will teach Modern 
Dance and Ballet (combined). 

Miss Dorothea Buchholz wil! teach Elemen- 
tary Modern Dance. 


* 


Miami, Fla. 

Bernard Ostfeld, who has enjoyed some 
celebrity in ballet in Europe, has recently 
settled in Miami and is the director of a 
school there. 

The company he founded here appeared 
late this spring in a performance of “Cop- 
pelia”’, the first time this ballet has ever 
been seen in Miami. Mr. Ostfeld is assisted 
by Mme. Hildegarde, a former pupil of 
Catherine Littlefield, and he announces 
that several other ballets are in production, 
including “Rhapsody in Blue”, “Spectre de 
la Rose’, La Boutique Fantasque”’, and 
“Prince Igor”. 
* 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Mary Hinkson, one of the five members 
of the Wisconsin Dance Group, which 
made a tour of the country this summer, 
taught classes in beginning and advanced 
modern dance, dance composition and 
also directed the dances for the Perry- 
Mansfield second and final production of 
the season, Federico Garcia-Lorca’s “Blood 
Wedding” at the center during August. 

Miss Hinkson, as well as the other four 
members of the Wisconsin group, Marian 
Lawrence, Miriam Levinsohn, Matt Turney 
and Sage Fuller Flores, were guests at 
the Perry-Mansfield camp. The group pre- 
sented its 20th and final performance of 
the season there. 
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A TRADITION: 
MORDKIN 


continued from page 26 


ballet bush country that was America in 1910. 
An old program makes vivid the extent 
of their trail blazing. It reads: 


October 28, 1910 
Special Performance 
Mr. Mikhail Mordkin and 


Mile. Anna Pavlowa 
with the 
Imperial Russian Ballet 


Richmond, Indiana 


Throughout the country press agents and 
managers were hard pressed to find words 
to describe this thing called ballet. How could 
they market something the likes of which had 
never been seen before? But once Mordkin 
and Pavlowa appeared, reviews if not know- 
ing, were glowing, and superlatives ran away 
with the press. 

The results of their American expedition 
were practical as well as poetic. During their 
New York season Pavlowa and Mordkin each 
earned $3000 a week, a fabulous figure in 
those pre-inflation days that boasted a five 
cent glass of beer and free lunch. 

When reports reached Russia of the way 
ballet paid off in this country, the low salaried 
dancers in the Czar’s ballet grew restless. 
Nor did Mordkin forget that after eight years 
as soloist in the Moscow Ballet he had been 
able to save very little substance. He wrangled 
leaves for thirty artists from the Imperial 
Ballet, and took them on his American tours. 
For many years afterwards Russian dancers 
rushed to this country as to the promised land. 

Perhaps over-supply glutted the market. Or 
perhaps a reaction was due. At any rate when 
Mordkin returned to this country after an 
absence of eleven years, the field of ballet 
was a wasteland, as infertile as the dust bowl. 
The natural look of Duncan and Denishawn 
dancing had swept the country, and ballet 
seemed as dated as last year’s clothes. 

Maude Allan voiced the sentiment of the 
general public in 1926 when she said, “The 
ballet is dead! It has in fact arrived at such 
a stage that scoffers from all sides slur and 
mock at this passé memory of a stilted age.” 

That same year, undaunted by such adverse 
sentiment, Mordkin organized a company and 
made two successful coast-to-coast tours. Some 
years later ballet suffered another severe 
slump, but Mordkin went ahead, and ballet 
again rallied from its doldrums. The Mordkin 
company started at that time, played success- 
fully for many years, and in 1940 became 
Ballet Theatre. 

What made Mordkin such a compelling 
figure? What made him able to win friends 
and influence ballet? There have been many 
excellent dancers, but this Dale Carnegie of 
the dance was in addition a bona fide he-man 
and an inspired actor. 

Neither prince nor pirate, he had the appeal 
of both. Handsome, with a physique that 
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WE'RE MOVING! 


After September \st we'll be located 
in larger quaters at 


cl§ SUUTH WABASH AVE. 


Kindly write for new price list to 


HLINGS THEATRICAL SHUE CO. 


218 South Wabash Avenue &th Floor Chicago 4, Ill. 


NENNETTE CHARISSE 


Takes a three month leave of absence from her con- 
tractual obligations in the West to give an intensive 
course in ballet. 


Beginners — Professionals 
Starting Monday, September 27th at 12 
At DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO, 154 W. 56 St., N. Y. 


TOMAROFF'S INDISPENSABLE DANCE BOOKS 


To aequire the knowledge given in these books by studio lessens would mean the expenditure 
of hundreds of dollars. Order while they last. 


SIMPLIFIED 
& $1.00 DICTIONARY OF DANCING 
: aps, Musical Comedy, Character 1.50 

Bk. 5—Arm Movements, Adagio Var....._ 1.50 of 
Bk. 7—Jumps, Leaps, Turns, Pirouettes 1.00 or erms every GF 

ing, giving the pronunciation, defini- 
Entire set of five above books tion, composition, and execution in 
(YOU SAVE $2.00) . 4.50 French, English, Russian. 


“(Add with order for muiling) 
No C.O.D.'s. Send cash or Money Order to: 


DANCE + Box T «+ 520 West 34th Street * New York 1, N. Y. 


IDEAL FOR TEACHING AND DANCE PARTIES 


“BALLROOM DISC” 


The — No Vocal — Strict Tempo — Dance Records | 


LATEST THREE RECORD ALBUM — #411 
SOLOW FOXTROTS 
FOUR RECORD ALBUMS — #401 — STANDARD FOXTROTS 


ALBUM #402 — MODERN FOXTROTS — #403 — WALTZES 
404 — RUMBAS — #405 — SAMBAS — #406 — TANGOS 


AVAILABLE AT RETAIL STORES OR BY MAIL ORDER 
| WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


ALBERT BUTLER DANCE STUDIOS 


36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH—NEW YORK 13. N.Y. 
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KATE SHEA 


Costume Fabrics 
Feathers & Accessories 


Specialists in Woven Tap Cellophane 
Send for Catalog 


112 West 44th Street 
New York City 


COSTUMES 
Made Order 


or 
DANCE 


All Other Occasions 
Cireulars FREE 
THE COSTUMER 
238 State St., Dept. 6 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


LEARN TO PLAY CASTANETS AT 
HOME! Anew and authentic Home 
Study Course has been prepared by 


Nicholas 
TSOUKALAS 


$3.00 


Postpaid 


"No C.0.D's" 
728 Lawrence Ave. 


Detrolt 2, Mich. 


DANCE STUDENTS 


buy this Ballet Technique Book 


Centains barre work: 34 ballet steps, with 
French terms — English definitions. Also how 
to execute each step, 34 illus. 
PRICE $2.25 plus 20¢ Mailing Cost 
GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
153 No. Wabash Ave. Chieago 1, Ill. 


EAFIM GEERSH 
BALLET BARRE RECORDS| 


2 two-sided 12 inch unbreakable discs 
with printed supplement 
Used all over the world 
Price $14.00. Send remittance to: 
EAFIM GEERSH BALLET SCHOOL 


3200 Coney Island Av., Bkiyn 24, N. Y. 


Attention Actresses & Dancers! 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


Miss E. M. Collins, Electrologist 
Hoffman Institute Graduate 
V2 hr. Treatment Complete Privacy 
$2.50 Quick Results 
Low Rates on Legs Guaranteed 
Steen's Beauty Shoppe 
1266 Lexington Ave. at E. 86 St. 


Atwater 9-6762 Day & Evening 
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Tarzan might envy, his masculinity belied the 
flowers in his hair. Masculinity was a quality 
no pioneer male dancer could afford to be 
without. The natives of Missouri and other 
uninitiated regions had to be shown — and 
Mordkin convinced them — that a man could 
dance and be “a man for a’ that.” 

Mordkin was such an expressive performer 
that the great drama teachers, Stanislawsky 
and Boleslavsky engaged his talents to help 
train their students. He could hold audiences 
in wrapt attention whether he was on stage 
or in the studio. 

Anyone who ever saw Mordkin teach a 
class will never forget how he used to conjure 
up the vision of all the great ballerinas he had 
danced with, to the the accompaniment of 
a running commentary. Half to himself and 
half to the class Mordkin would indulge in 
a sort of Russian mumbo-jumbo that sounded 
like double talk. But through it all he com- 
municated a kind of mad passion for all that 
Russian ballet stood for — for all that it 
had been and all it ever would be. On his 
face one expression followed another in rapid 
succession. From his expressions and from 
the occasional mention of a name, it was 
clear that the great dancers who were gone 
were somehow merged with the dancers 
actually before him. At such moments he 
would close his eyes, and his vision would 
become so real that Pavlowa herself seemed 
to come floating into class, and the pupils 
did their best to live up to this immortal 
ballerina. 

Now that his eyes are closed forever, it is 
fitting that his life work — the Mikhail 
Mordkin School — should go on. Since Czarist 
days and even after the revolution when it 
became State Shop No. 2, there has been a 
Mordkin school of the dance. A New York 
landmark since 1925, its alumni include such 
celebrities as Lucia Chase, Leon Danielian, 
Bambi Linn, Katherine Hepburn, and Viola 
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bearers of a noble tradition. 


Essen. 

It is also fitting that the one to carry on 
his work should be his wife, the former 
ballerina, Bronislava Pojitskaya. Ever since 
she entered the Imperial Russian Ballet 
School in Moscow at the age of eight, and he 
an upper classman became her hero, she has 
worked by his side. As fellow student, as 
soloist in the Imperial Ballet Company, as 
first character dancer in his and Pavlowa’s 
company, as ballet mistress for the Mordkin 
Ballet, as assistant teacher, and fellow refugee 
during their hazardous escape from the Bol- 
shevik revolution, she has shared his triumphs 
and his hardships. 

All through her own outstanding career 
her hero-worship never faltered. Her medal 
from France, her award from the Soviet 
Government, her presentation to the Czar and 
to Kaiser Wilhelm, were honors that scarcely 
concerned her. Mordkin was always the great 
one — the genius of the family. His work 
came first — and still does. 

Madame Mordkin conducts the school with 
the dramatic dynamics of Mordkin himself. 
Temperament in the grand manner is the 
order of the studio, and it gets results of a 
spectacular sort. 

Watching Madame Mordkin’s pupils  per- 
form is hike seeing the Imperial Russian 
Ballet in action. From five year old Marilyn 
Pevsner to 15 year old Martha Mathes each 
child gives a performance. They mime, they 
dance, and with a toss of the head and a 
sweep of the arms they show a feeling for 
style that is the mark of the true artist. There 
is plenty of glamor and grace with just a 
dash of the unpredictable to lend excitement. 

Through it all one sees a glory that has 
never dimmed. The great days of Russian 
ballet are not lost. They are part of the 
heritage which Mikhail Mikhailovitch Mord- 
kin bequeathed through his wife to the danc- 
ers of America. 


Corner of the Mordkin School before the annual recital. The portrait of Mordkin, as 
well as those of Fokine and Pavlova look down on the children who are tomorrow's 
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A TRADITION: 
FOKINE 


continued from page 27 


The classroom of the Fokine School, but Vitale Fokine. heir of the tradition, standing 
in the background in characteristic attitude. The pupils in foreground are Muriel Bentley 
and Virginia Barnes, both of Ballet Theatre, and on the right, Ruth Srebnik. The man 
hiding behind his own arm is Brooks Jackson. 


What about the arms, the wrists, the hands, 
the shoulders, the neck, the head? And what 
about the background, the music, the cos- 
tumes, the story, the SPIRIT? Why wasn’t the 
choreography scored for the whole body — 
why wasn't ALL part of the pattern — why 
was all technique pointed to a pointed toe? 

To every question he asked the answer was 
the same: “it has always been this way.” 
Every emotion, every passion—hate, love, des- 
pair and even death came on stage on “tip- 
toe.” 

When Fokine became a dancer, he studied, 
learned and danced the “traditional” ballet of 
France and Italy. Those who knew him well 
feel that even while he was himself learning 
the “five positions” he was already creating 
the “five points,” which destined to free bal- 
let from its bondage. 

If there was an “idea” to be conveyed by 
hallet, then why not hate the music be articu- 
late? And the costumes? Why not have them 
the “natural” costumes of the locale? Why 
dance “sur les pointes” in a ballet-story about 
Spain? Why not combine choreography 
music — costumes — settings — into a whole 
wonderful moving picture — emotionally as 
well as physically moving. 

Why not, indeed? Because it was never 
done before, and the young Russian, with his 
“whys” was accused of everything from bad 
manners to madness. Fokine was an excellent 
dancer and could have paused—for applause— 
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with the best of the leading artists. His fu- 
ture, as a dancer, was assured. But, for- 
tunately for ballet, Fokine was the creator of 
ITS future. “Papa” Fokine gave us the ballet 
of the present. 

When young Fokine presented his two-act 
ballet based on the “Daphnis and Chloe” of 
Longus, to the directorate of the Imperial 
Theatres, he included detailed suggestions for 
the ballet’s production, along with the chor- 
eography. And among the astounding sug- 
gestions he made was one requesting that the 
ballerina not interrupt the ballet in order to 
take a bow. That was really trampling on 
tradition! It was the only one of his sug- 
gestions taken even in part. The direct- 
orate, after due consideration, decided that in 
order to “preserve the illusion and theatrical 
impression,” artists should not bow during a 
pegformance of OPERA! 


As for preserving the illusion of the “ballet” 
—- that considered of no importance. 
Hadn't it always been done just so? The 
dancers were EXPECTED to interrupt the 
dance to take a bow. A lesser man might 
her@ have decided to rest on his laurels as 
a dancer and let tradition remain his teacher. 
But not young Fokine. 


Was 


In April 1905, Fokine composed Acis and 
Galatea, expressed in movements and poses 
adapted from antique Greek art. No “Paris” 
posturings to tell the tender Greek tale. 


MODERN TAP ROUTINES 


Original Sparkling Distinctive 
Stylized Creations By 


LbAMBUZZA 


Now Available By Mail 


1. Tap Glossary (Terminology) $1.00 
2. Elementary Rhythm (Foundation) | 1.00 
3. Struttin' (Elemntary Rhythm 1.00 
4. Sparklin' Rhythm (Musical Comedy) 1.00 
5. Waltz Time (Intermediate) 1.00 
6. Shufflin' (Intermediate) 1.00 
7. El Tango (Graceful Tango Tap) 1.00 
8. Valse Aniversaire (Advanced) 1.00 
9. Melody Time (Advanced Soft Shoe) 1.00 
10. Riffette (Advanced Tap Stylist) 
—RIfi and close-to-floor heel 
and toe work. 2.00 
Any 6 routines (except Riffette) 5.00 
Complete set of /0 10.00 


POSTAGE PREPAID 


Remit check or money order only 
(sorry, no C.O.D.'s) to: 


M. C. GAMBUZZA 


1814 Brooklyn Ave. 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


Just Off The Press 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


ACROBATICS AND TUMBLING 


50 Tricks — 406 Illustrations 


Price $5.00 


Rubber Mat ( 20'x4'x'/2") $50.00 
$35.00 
Safety Belt $12.50 


ROZANAS 
SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 


63 East Adams Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Send for Free Illustrated Circular 


NICK CASTLE presents 


“HOW TO 


The ideal home method fer beginners ny 

form complete with illustrations) 
including § favorite steps of Ann Miller 
Bill Robinson, George Murphy, Shirley Temple 
ynd Carmen Miranda. Mr. Castie has taught 
or staged musicel numbers for hundreds of 
Hollywood's greatest stars. 


Send $2.00 today for your copy, cash, check 
or money order, postage prepaid. 


Nick Castle Dances 


P.O. Box 949 Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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its road to 


started ballet on 


Fokine had 
freedom. 

It was that same year that Anna Pavlova 
asked Fokine to arrange a dance for her. And 
from Fokine’s fertile mind came the immortal 
Le Cygne. “The Swan” carried ballet from 
the old world to the new. This is what Fokine 
himself said about the poetic piece he had 
designed for Pavlova: 

“The Dying Swan” is the transition from 
the old ballet to the new. Here I make use 
of the old so-called classical dance and the 
traditional costume of the ballet. But it con- 
tains all the elements from which the new 
Russian ballet has been created.” 

In speaking of “The Dying Swan,” Fokine 
also said: 

“Perfect technique is only the means of 
expressing the higher artistic purpose—arms 
are as important, if not more, than the legs... 
appeals not only to the eye, but to the soul, 
emotions and imagination.” 

“The Swan” appealed to more than the soul, 
emotions and imagination of the audience 
seeing Pavlova perform it. It appealed to all 
other dancers and does so to this day. But 
what is more important, it appealed to the 
emotions and imaginations of poets, composers 
and painters, the very artists Fokine had in 
mind as necessary to the “ballet of the 
future.” 

“The Dying Swan” was the “swan song” of 
technique for technique’s sake and the birth 
of the ballet of today. 

Every choreographer of today fulfills some 
of the dreams Fokine had for ballet’s future. 
And every dancer, developing technique, 
dreams of the day that that technique will 
help to “tell a story”—in the Fokine tradition. 

The Fokine tradition of the dance is as 
alive right now as it was in Fokine’s lifetime. 
Mikhail’s son, Vitale, is following right in his 
father’s footsteps and teaching the dancers 
the Fokine way — the art of emotional ex- 
pression through pure classic form. The ges- 
ture of every finger helps “tell the story” 
which was once sacrificed because all “accent” 
was “on the toes.” And now teaching the 
Fokine Method is Christine Fokine, young, 
beautiful wife of Vitale. who was Mikhail 
Fokine’s pupil. From the first day the sloe- 
eyed little girl came shyly to his studio, he 
singled her out for her talent and her ability. 
Before she was fifteen years old, Christine 
Kriens was a soloist with the Fokine Ballet 
at 16 she toured Europe with Colonel 
de Basil's “Ballets Russes” . . . at 18 she 
was Mrs. Vitale Fokine ... at 22 she directed 
the Fokine School of the Ballet in Carnegie 
Hall — to carry on the Fokine tradition. 

Vitale Fokine, only son of Mikhail Fokine, 
was in the U.S. Army for three years, and 
Christine Fokine alone carried on the work. 

Mikhail Fokine died on August 22, 1942, 
leaving behind him the greatest heritage 
ballet ever had — some seventy full-length 
ballets, each complete with theme and _ story, 
each calling for perfect technique on the part 
of the dancers, but not one of them created 


for the presentation of technique alone. 
Fokine, who never rewrote another man’s 
ballet, rewrote the entire HISTORY of it. 


and the man, who broke with tradition, is 
now a tradition himself. And the ballet today 
is one of the great arts, because Fokine freed 
it from centuries-old artificiality. 
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IMPRESSIONS of a Ballet Class 


in Frankfurt on the Main 


> 


THE ARTIST: 


[ Born in Frankfurt, Germany, Hel- 
mut Weber Andreas lived for four years 


in England, attended the University of 
Lausanne, Switzerland, and finally took 
his degree at Oxford. The beginning of 
World War II found him p*ssing through 
Germany on his way to a job in India. 
Drafted into the German army, he was 
taken prisoner in Africa and spent nearly 
two vears in a PW camp in Kansas, It 
was here that he first started painting. 
His desire to capture movement and 
action on paper has led him to specialize 
in studies of dancers and horses. His 
weekly schedule includes three days of 
sketching at Helken’s ballet class, and 
three days at the rehearsals of the per- 
forming horses at the Frankfurt Zoo. 


THE TEACHER: 


[] In a partially bombed-out building 
in shattered Frankfurt, Hans Helken is 
passing on the traditions of classical bal- 
let to a group of ambitious youngsters. 
The only German member of Anna Pavy- 
lova’s company, in which he danced from 
1925 until the death of the great bal- 
lerina in 1931, he has served as ballet 
master at the opera houses of Frankfurt 
and Nuremburg. Last season, feeling that 
his work could develop more freely in 
independence, he resigned his position at 
the Frankfurt Opera and began training 
his own group of dancers. The young 
girls who inspired these sketches have 
studied ballet for only one year. Their 
weekly program also includes classes in 
modern and character dance. Eventually 
Helken, assisted by his charming and 


talented wife, Ossy Gloeckner, hopes to 
form his own ballet company. 
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e ance QAtenadar...-+ # for your walls, your desk. as souvenirs, 


for your pupils, as Christmas remembrances 
for your friends 


On each of its |2 pages a glamorous photo 
of one of your favorite dancers, on the back 
cover a short but complete biography of each 


of them .. . Diana Adams .. . Nathalie 
Krassovska . . . Lucia Chase . . . Carmelita 
Maracci .. . Muriel Bentley . . . Olga 
ret .. Gertrude Tyven . . . Nadine Gae... 
Barbera Fallis . . . Kathryn Lee .. . Melissa 
Hayden... Nora Kaye... . 


The best way to mark the weeks and months 
of 1949 is with a DANCE CALENDAR! 


They're just 25< each; $15.00 for a 
hundred; and $12.50 per hundred if 
you buy them in lots of 500 or more 


DANCE Megazine 503 W. 33ST, N.Y. 1, NY. 
Please send me Calendars 
Money order [] 
Check 
Name 
SEND FOR THOSE Address 
YOU'LL NEED NOW! om 
COMING... . im the October WHAT IS FOLK DANCE? 
It is AFRICANA 
AZTECA 
BASQUE 


and hundreds of national cultures from A to Z 
Three authorities define and visualize folk dance 
valuable text — superb photographs — music — 
diagrams 

by Dr. Anne Schley Duggan — W. G. Raffe — 
Gladys Hight 


MAGAZINE 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF DANCE, OUT ON ALL NEWSTANDS SEPT. 20. FOR REGULAR DELIVERY, FILL OUT SUBSCRIPTION BLANK BEFOW. 


Teaching with Films — 
illustrated article with Albia Kavan demonstrating 


Trois Releves, the Cecchetti unsupported adagio, DANCE wmacazine 
503 W. 33rd Street, New York |, N. Y. 
Ballroom Panorama returns — | Enter my subscription to DANCE to start 
the ever popular ballroom series written by Albert with the next issue. 
and Josephine Butler returns for its second year. 
The DORIS NILES-SERGE LESLIE Dance Library — SE 
follows these adventurous dancers through the [) $3.75. | ye. [} $6.50, 2 yrs. C} 9.25, 3 yes. 
grim early days of the War and their ESCAPE to : 
America and safety with a world famous dance C} Send Bill 
library. 
AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL at New London. Conn. CJ Add 50c for Canada and South America 
— @ survey. $1.00 for foreign 
Plus .... Exclusive stories on personalities, educational dance. NAME 


art in dance. Complete coverage of the recital sea- 
son; calendar of dance events and lectures. Monthly 


departments in Instruction for Teachers. Beautifully ADORESS : 
graphic photographs of dancers and ballet perform- i 
1 city ZONE 


SEPTEMBER, 1948 
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